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12 Nancy Dye’s Presidency 


Be it budget, buildings, student relations, or town-gown partnerships, Nancy S. Dye has met a 
bevy of milestones as Oberlin’s 13th president. Here, she and other College leaders reflect upon 
the highs and lows of her past seven years as Oberlin reclaimed its place among the best. 
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26 Looking Ahead in a New World 


OAM examines the issues of a post-September 11 world. 


= Viruses: Conquerors of the Planet by Doug McInnis '70 
= Global Warnings by Michael Doyle ’78 

= Power Plants and Power Struggles by Doug Mclnnis '70 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Making our Mark 
on a New World 


THE WORLD IS A VERY DIFFERENT PLACE from when we 
last met. 
As for this great nation, it is forever changed 

Thomas J. KIER and no longer innocent. For decades we have been 
horrified witnesses to the work of terrorists around 
the globe; now they have brought their atrocities to our shores, and thou- 
sands of our citizens are victims of a perverted and murderous interpretation 
of one of the world’s great religions. The depth of our mourning is matched 
only by the depth of our resolve to find and punish those who are responsible. 

The historic resilience of our country in the face of adversity will stand 
us in good stead now as it has in the past. Yes, America has been changed. 
We have been shaken out of our complacency and sense of well-being. We 
have been stripped of the illusion that somehow we are immune from the 
violence that plagues much of the rest of the world. We now know that we, 
too, are vulnerable. Hopefully, however, this will cause us to renew our com- 
mitment to the values and beliefs on which this nation was founded and 
which we have too often taken for granted in our pursuit of materialism and 
endless diversions. 

| know it is the fervent prayer of each of us that our leaders be blessed 
with the wisdom and courage to deal with this threat to our national securi- 
ty. We are facing a situation without precedent in our history, a situation 
fraught with the gravest peril. Yet we must not withdraw behind our borders 
and abdicate our responsibilities—and the risks that go with them—as the 
leader of the free world. 

In uncertain times such as these it is comforting to find examples of 
steadfastness and stability. For many of us, we need look no further than our 
beloved alma mater. Oberlin College has always stood for the same ideals 
America has stood for: equality, justice, compassion, respect for human 
rights—qualities that will continue to shape our nation and its role in the 
world in spite of the aberrant behavior of the followers of any cause or cult. 

At this time of national tragedy and mourning, it is worth recalling that 
for 168 years Oberlin has been graduating men and women of intelligence, 
character, and goodwill who have gone out into the world and made a differ- 
ence. And it is a source of inspiration to know that Oberlin will go right on 
doing the same thing for another 168 years. 

How can we be sure? Because it is who we are and it is what we are. 
God bless the United States of America and God bless Oberlin College. 


Tuomas J. KLurznick 61 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 
Oberlin College 
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Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1023, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may be printed on OAM's website at www. oberlin.edu/~alummag/alum_mag.html. 


e THANKS FOR CARING DURING THE CRISIS 
YOU KNEW WE NEEDED those warm ties we've 
always felt for our Oberlin years. Thank you, 
thank you! When I look back at the years from 
1942 through 1946 and don't recall feeling 
vulnerable, | realize it was due to being in 
Oberlin with friends and brilliant professors, 
and that current students will feel some of that 
safety now thanks to your being with them. 
Best wishes for your guidance in being the 
inspiration they will cherish. 

Edith Hosier Kent '46 

Corrales, New Mexico 


THE REACTIONS AND RESULTS of President 
Dye, faculty, staff, students, alumni, and 
friends to the September | 1 tragedy exceed- 
ed expectations but surpassed all hopes of 
accomplishment on a busy campus. Please 
know that your efforts both at home and 
abroad are deeply appreciated and forever 
remembered by all of us who know and love 
Oberlin. 
Marjorie Abbott Peacher '42 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


e PERSONALLY, | THOUGHT THEY WERE GREAT! 
THANK YOU FOR PRINTING the personal essays 
of five of the incoming freshmen. These 
young people are extraordinary, and | wish 
them luck in their future endeavors. I found 
the essays fascinating and would have 
enjoyed reading more. The diversity of inter- 
ests represented was uplifting. It reminded 
me of the many varied interests among my 
small group of friends at Oberlin. | hope you 
will consider printing a few essays each year. 
It really helps this alum feel more connected 
to the students (even as I humbly wonder if 
[ would still be admitted to Oberlin!) 
Katie Delaplane Harris ’85 
Austin, Texas 


e WHO’S CHEATING WHOM? 

SO MANY GOOD THINGS to read, so much 
innovation, so much caring about our world’s 
marginalized and disenfranchised people in 
the OAM! But oh, the sadness I feel in my 
3usiness of 


heart reading “The 


Cheating Stirs New Solutions” (Fall 2001). 


upon 


lm sad not just because Oberlin students 
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1) You knew we needed those warm ties we've always felt for our 
Oberlin years. Thank you! Thank you! y | 7 


have to be taught by librarians how to appro- 
priately use information, or that a citation 
guide is being developed, or that first-year 
students will discuss the ethics of scholar- 
ship in small-group settings, or even that an 
ad-hoc committee has been allowed to 
review the Honor Code. | am sad mainly 
because a climate has been 
allowed to develop by 
default—or is it 
neglect—which even 
makes discussion of 

and action on this issue 
necessary. | suppose I've 
been gone from Oberlin 

long enough to be classi- 
fied as an old 
“fuddy-duddy,” yet it seems 
to me that the specialness, 
the uniqueness of the Oberlin 
experience that has given this 


world- 


renown reputation for some 168 


beloved institution its 
years went beyond social agenda, justice 
issues, sexual-preference issues, gender 
equality, even racial equality...far enough to 
include things like honesty, honor, and acad- 
emic integrity. As Jim Helms rightly says, 
“However, the system will work only if the 
students are committed to it.” May I be so 
bold as to add my own “however?” However, 
the system will also work only if faculty have 
the honesty, honor, and academic integrity to 
name the behavior and deal with it, “per- 
ceived inconsistencies” or “time required of 
them in the follow-up hearing of a case” be 
damned. Forgive me, please; I'm feeling a lit- 
tle betrayed today... 
Rev. Glen W. Bocox '72 
Springfield, Illinois 


e THE MARRIAGE DEBATE 

IN “MARRIAGE: FOR BETTER? OR WORSE?” 
(Fall 2001), the author petitions for same- 
with the that 


sex marriage argument 


“same-sex couples...are the nation’s most 


unabashed supporters of matrimony.” What 
she does not say is that same-sex couples are 
also the nation’s most unabashed supporters 
of homosexual behavior. The article also 
states that “the government is not on the side 
of love and commitment when it comes to 
same-sex couples.” This would be 
true if love and commitment were 


the only issues to consider in 


sanctioning same-sex marriage. 
In fact, they are not. The pri- 
mary issue is that if society 
sanctions same-sex marriage, 
it also sanctions homosexual 
behavior. This is something 
that the majority of us are 
not willing to do. Our eth- 
ical sense compels us to 
treat every human being, 
homosexual or hetero- 
sexual, justly and with dignity. 
that that 


But. ie 1s same. ethical 


demands that we exercise restraint in our 


sense 


sexual behaviors. As a compassionate society, 

we do not go so far as to censure homosexu- 

al behavior, but neither must we condone it 
by sanctioning same-sex marriage. 

David Marwil '70 

Lexington, Kentucky 


THE ARTICLE “WEDDING RIGHTS” covers a lot 
of ground, and yet leaves out an examination 
of the very basic question of marriage: The 
nature of commitment. | would offer that 
couple-hood is treated as a class of family-tie 
all its own. Change is acceptable if you can 
manage it and remain a couple. Growth is 
expected, but growing apart isn’t even con- 
sidered a possibility, certainly in no way a 
positive one. Significantly, if couple-hood 
comes to an end, it is taken for granted that 
the person who was family—no longer is. 
Here is a possible commitment: | promise, 
before our friends, family, and larger com- 
munity, to care about you, to want the best 


for you, to work with you to understand each 


Qo 
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other, and to build a life together. | have found 
in you and in our relationship something very 
precious to cherish, and nurture, and honor. 
I'm asking everyone I'm close to to help me do 
right by this, neither holding too tightly nor 
ever taking this for granted. Do the words: 
“And I promise we will never be parted” really 
add to this? Or do they sound a little childish 
and prideful by comparison? What if we leave 
out those add-on words. Does this make it 
harder to explain what the commitment is? 
Surely it does. Does it make it any less of a 
commitment? Well...legally it is not a mar- 
riage, nor is there any other legal way to 
recognize it. Some might say this is an insuffi- 
cient foundation for raising children. Maybe 
raising children is, appropriately, a very pro- 
found and separate commitment all of its own. 

Dana Forsberg ’85 

Boulder, Colorado 


e ADDRESSING THE GENDER GAP 
IN THE FALL ISSUE, Stephen Golder '70 writes 
a letter titled “The Male Gender Gap.” One of 
his premises, not stated as boldly as I will here, 
is that heterosexual Oberlin-caliber men rely 
heavily upon what can only be called the 
“available babes” factor in making their college 
decisions. If these guys truly have the intellec- 
tual gifts necessary to gain admission, 
someone needs to tell them that whether or 
not there is a large pool of “available babes’ at 
Oberlin should not enter into the decision- 
making process. | also wonder if perhaps, even 
if they do possess the intellectual candlepow- 
er to succeed, they ought to be denied 
admission for lack of emotional and intellectu- 
al maturity. When I, a heterosexual male, 
chose Oberlin, my decision was based primar- 
ily upon its academic reputation, even though 
I was fully aware that there would be a sizable 
population of homosexual and bisexual stu- 
dents. Thoughts of finding my “life partner” 
never really entered into the equation. At 18, | 
didn't plan to marry until long after I graduat- 
ed. And | didn’t. I was actively seeking the 
diversity that Oberlin promised. I sought expo- 
sure to people of other nationalities, races, 
religions, belief systems, and yes, people with 
different sexual orientations. | hoped to learn 
from others, and | did. 

Whatever the school decides regarding 
affirmative action for men really matters to me 
not at all, as long as the decision-making 


process is free of bias. I will be just as proud of 


4G There is no affirmative action plan to admit more men 
to Oberlin, nor is one being considered. | 


my degree and the College itself if the student 
body were to become entirely female or entire- 
always 


ly non-heterosexual. | have 


believed—and Oberlin helped teach me this 


lesson—that a well-trained mind and a com- 
passionate heart are far more important 
qualities than what may or may not exist 
between our legs or whom we choose to kiss 
goodnight. Am I wrong about this? Did I miss 
something? 

Finally, | must express my delight at “A 
Student's Perspective” written by Peter 
Meredith ‘02. Mr. Meredith's brief article, 
entitled “Only in Oberlin,” is a work of art. He 
is an extraordinarily gifted writer, and he pos- 
sesses wisdom far beyond his years. So long as 
Oberlin continues to get students like Peter, 
transient changes in the demographics of the 
student body will always be irrelevant. 

Paul K. Van Doorn ‘77 
Columbus, Ohio 


Editors Note: Several letters from alumni have 
expressed concern over a potential affirmative 
action policy at Oberlin to admit more male stu- 
dents. Director of Admissions Paul Marthers ‘82 
and Associate Director Harry Dawe '58 offer this 
response: “In building each first-year class, the 
Oberlin admissions office considers many factors 
in creating a diverse mix of intelligent and tal- 
ented students who can profit from and 
contribute to Oberlin College. There is no 
affirmative action plan to admit more men, nor 


is one being considered 


e ATHLETES ARE AN IMPORTANT SUBSET 

| READ WITH INTEREST Peter Meredith’s “A 
Student's Perspective.” I, too, experienced 
“The Saying” some 30 years ago in the early 
days of my time on campus. The Saying | was 
familiar with was somewhat different, 
although clearly on the same theme of diversi- 
ty. What I heard was that athletes (jocks) were 
some sort of bizarre, not fully human creatures 
who inhabited part of the campus but not real- 
ly welcomed into the mainstream. I never 
much paid attention to nor became discour- 
aged from this commentary. | believed I was 
fortunate to have attended Oberlin and was 
able to find joy, warmth, and friendship in my 


competitive, athletic friends. I also learned a 


great deal from my campus jobs, mostly food- 
service positions, and had friends who majored 
in a variety of disciplines. My years at Oberlin 
were a terrific time of growth and expression. 
Over the years, I’ve connected with many 
other Obies from graduation years going back 
to the 1920s. Interestingly, many of these 
folks, at least the males, had some athletic 
experience and accomplishments in their stu- 
dent days. Many had become trustees and 
leaders at Oberlin well after graduation. | 
believe that when we say that a certain subset 
of the student population does not fit and, 
therefore, does not merit support, we under- 
mine what the essence of Oberlin College 


1S 


a place where people are free to express 
themselves and experience a wide range of 
opportunities to grow and mature. Yes, athletes 
are people of focus, energy, diversity, strength, 
intelligence...even wisdom. Of course, as in 
any subset of the campus population, a few 
might not be model citizens. Athletes are peo- 
ple who bring an important point of view and 
intensity to the wonderful learning environ- 
ment at Oberlin. 

Martin Dugan ’73 
Zeeland, Michigan 


e INSPIRING WORDS FROM ANDREW HOOVER 
I WAS SADDENED TO LEARN 


Andrew Hoover's death, and your Memorial 


of Professor 


Minute reminded me of a story about him. He 
was actually born and raised in a small town in 
Kentucky where my mother grew up, and he 
knew her family well. I was a music major in 
the Conservatory and felt very lucky that I had 
been able to squeeze in an American literature 
course with Mr. Hoover during my last semes- 
ter. On my final exam, I wrote about enjoying 
his course very much—it had certainly been 
one of the best courses I took in four years. To 
my great surprise, he wrote back on the exam 
that | had done very well and should seriously 
consider throwing over the piano and becom- 
ing an English teacher! Although I did 
continue on with my music career, my very 
first job was teaching English to junior high 
students in Florida. He was a fabulous teacher 
and a great human being. 
Lourana Swift Thomas ‘56 
Oakmont, Pennsylvania 
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Alumni Association Tours 


See the world with Oberlin Experts as your guides! 


ing a seven-night cruise on The 


trip features an Oberlin welcome 
dinner and lecture by Professor 


Simonson in Portland, Oregon, and a 
tour to Mount St. Helens. We’ll then 


board the ship, heading west to 
Astoria, the first American settle- 


ment on the Pacific Coast, then sail 


east on the Columbia and into the 


Join us for a nine-day, eight-night QB 
trip in the Pacific Northwest, featur- 


Queen of the West. This all-inclusive 


Snake River. We’ll travel through 
Columbia River Gorge and its 620- 
foot Multnomah Falls, the locks of 
numerous dams, Pendleton and 
Washington’s wine country, pioneer 
sites, Hells Canyon in Idaho, and 
finally by snow-capped Mt. Hood on 
Enjoy gorgeous scenery, pioneer anc 
native American history, plus the 
amenities of our ship. Broehtire no 
available from the Alumni Office. 


JOURNEY OF THE CZARS: RUSSIA’S INLAND WATERWAYS 


JULY 11-24, 2002 


Escorted by Grover Zinn, Professor of Religion 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
please contact the 
Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth 107, 50 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
Phone: 440.775.8692 
Email: Alumni.Office @ oberlin.edu 
Web: www.oberlin.edu/alumassc 


Enjoy a leisurely cruise through the 
seldom-seen Russian countryside, 
beginning and ending with three nights 
each in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
While staying aboard the exclusively 
chartered Nobikov Pribov, — visit 
Moscow’s historic Red Square, the 
Kremlin, St. Basil’s Cathedral, the 
Moscow Circus, and Tretyakov Art 
Gallery. In St. Petersburg visit the 
Hermitage Art Museum, Catherine's 
Palace, St. Isaac’s Cathedral, and the 
famous summer palace of fountains, 
Petrodvorets. Between the two great 
cities, cruising on the Volga, Svir, and 
Neva rivers, we'll visit Uglich, 
Yaroslavl, Kizhi Island, and experience 
a quieter and quainter Russia of small 
villages, wooden cottages, beautiful 
domes, churches, and monasteries. All 
meals on board and shore excursions 
included. Brochure available from the 
Alumni Office. 


Apis on John Frederick Oberlin Country, 
October 2002 

China and Yangtse Cruise, March 2003 

London Theater Tour, June 2003 (with Professors 
David Walker and David Young) 

Canadian Rockies by Train: Calgary to 
Vancouver, Summer 2003 

Japan: Kyoto, Takayama and Tokyo, Fall 2003 

The Mighty Amazon River aboard the 
La Amatista, January 2004 

Turkey and Cruise of Turquoise Coast, May 2004 

Mongolia, Summer 2004 

Peru, Machu Picchu and Lake Titicaca, Fall 2004 

Theater Tours from Oberlin to Stratford and 
Shaw Festivals, each summer, three days. Call 
the Alumni Office 


for dates and detail: 
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The Makings of an Environmental Classroom 


The Ecological Design Innovation Center maps out a land laboratory. By Yvonne Gay 


t looks like we've had a little water damage here,” says Brad Masi, rubbing his 


hand over the rough surface of the clay and straw bale walls of the five- 


month-old greenhouse. He discovers that the fibers in the tarp that 


had been protecting the walls have started to break down, letting in moisture. 


John Seyfried 


A-sign-of things to come, 
the greenhouse combines 


: - 
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Above: Straw bale greenhouse. Senior Seth Capron 
weeds a blackherry patch at the OSAP farm. 


The greenhouse is Masi’s second straw bale 


construction. The 1993 Oberlin graduate 
directs the Ecological Design Innovation 
Center (EDIC), a non-profit organization 
working with the College to promote sus- 
Northeast Ohio. In 


1999 he supervised construction of a straw 


tainable land-use in 


bale tool shed at Oberlin’s Eastwood 


Elementary School. 


Located a mile east of Oberlin, the 


experimental greenhouse sits on 70 acres of 


property acquired by the College in the mid- 
1980s. EDIC 


1999, working to develop new approaches 


has leased the land since 


to food, shelter, energy, and habitat. A sign 
of things to come, the 20 x 96-foot hoop 
greenhouse combines natural building 
design and organic crop production. 

The greenhouse held up well during 
Ohio's hottest days last summer and with- 
stood bouts of heavy, unpredictable rain 
showers in October. Supporting the struc- 
ture are two straw bale walls assembled atop 
cinder blocks at both ends of the green- 
house. Sheets of clear plastic drape the 
entire building and can be rolled up at the 
base for ventilation. 

The greenhouse was erected in part by 
participants in a natural home construction 
workshop. “The air quality in a naturally 
constructed home is much better than one 
with man-made materials, because the 
chemicals used in furniture, paint, carpet, 
and compressed woods emit gases that can 
make people sick,” says Sadhu Johnston ’98, 
founder of the Cleveland Green Building 
Coalition (GBC) and co-organizer of the 
workshop. (GBC is applying strategies from 
the College’s Environmental Studies Center 
to renovate a historic office building in 
downtown Cleveland.) 

In drafting plans at EDIC’s site that are 
compatible with its ecology, faculty and stu 


dent interns studied soil quality, elevation. 


hydrology, and biodiversity. EDIC's board of 
Danforth 


Professor of Biology David Benzing and 


directors, which — includes 
environmental studies director David Orr, 
mapped out uses for the property, which 
could include a restored century barn, wind 
energy generators, blueberry crops, small 
livestock, a hydrogen fuel cell, and an 
expansion of existing beekeeper hives. 

The site’s proximity to the College makes 
it an ideal land laboratory for environmental 
studies and biology students. Already stu- 
dents in assistant professor John Petersen's 
systems ecology courses are performing pre- 
liminary wetland studies. 

“College students tend to get a lot of 
information without learning the processes,’ 
explains Petersen ’88. “By getting them 
involved at the land-use site, were training 
better scientists. Not all experiments work. 
| want to use [the land] as an educational 
facility for my classroom.” 

Yet another manifestation of EDIC’s 
vision was the decision to lease part of its 
land to the Oberlin Sustainable Agriculture 
Project (OSAP), a community-supported 
organic farming organization. OSAP will run 
an organic farm at the property, where the 
greenhouse is expected to add two months 
to its growing season. 

“The idea is to show local farmers that 
they don't have to sell their property to con- 
struction companies, Benzing said. “We're 
also trying to show growers how they can 
use their land without chemicals.” 

“Ideally we would like to add a process- 
ing center for canning and preserving food,” 
Masi says. “Our current OSAP organic farm 
has a three-week period in late summer to 
chase markets for 10,000 pounds of toma- 
toes. Many of these tomatoes go to waste. If 
they could be turned into sauce or salsa, it 
would open up a new market and extend the 
seasonal availability of organic produce.” 

The College has helped OSAP’s efforts; 
by June it will have purchased $5,000 of 
organic produce—a move made in large part 
from students’ demands to buy local. 

First, E DIG = must 
depleted topsoil at the site's farmland. 
“Without fertile eround, none of our larger 
plans can take hold,” Masi savs. “This pro 


ject will demonstrate how we can restore 


howe\ er restore 


the ecological potential of our landscape. @ 
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Conservatory Magazine Expands Circulation 


HIS WINTER, Oberlin Conservatory maga- 
zine will be mailed for the first time to 
all Oberlin graduates. In light of this, we 
felt it important to clarify the differences 
between it and Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
OAM, which is mailed quarterly to all 
graduates and parents of current students, 
has a two-fold mission: to foster connec- 
tions within the alumni body and with the 
College of Arts and Sciences and 
Conservatory, and, to offer informative, 
educational, and engaging articles that 
reflect issues affecting our society. 
Oberlin Conservatory serves these pur- 
poses and additionally seeks to inform the 
broader music community of the progress 
and successes taking place within the 
Conservatory. Oberlin Conservatory high- 
lights new facilities and programs being 


developed at the Conservatory, as well as 


WinTER 2001-02 


recent accolades and achievements of 


Conservatory faculty, students, and alum- 
nl. 

Oberlin Conservatory is distributed to 
academicians, teachers, — performers, 
prospective students, and media outlets 
throughout the music world. In this man- 
ner, ‘the 


Conservatory supports its 


reputation among professionals as one of 


the nation’s leading music schools. 
Recognizing that more in-depth cover- 


age of Conservatory news might be of 


alumni, 


Oberlin 


Robert K. 


interest to all 

Conservatory Dean Dodson 
and Vice President for College Relations 
Al Moran have decided to expand the 


magazine's circulation. 


So to all Oberlin alumni—keep your 


eyes open this winter for the latest issue 
of Oberlin Conservatory. @ 


In Memoriam 


Go Blodgett 53, emeritus Robert 
S. Danforth professor of history, died 


November 15 after a long struggle with 
cancer. 

A distinguished member of the faculty 
from 1960 until his retirement last year, 
Blodgett became a legend to generations 
of Oberlin students. His staunch support 
of athletics at the College was vigorous. 
When the football team ended its 44- 
game losing streak this season, the 
victorious team gathered around his 
wheelchair and presented the ball to him. 

He is survived by his wife, Jane 
Taggart Blodgett '54, and three daugh- 
ters, Lauren, Barbara, and Sally. The 
family has established the Geoffrey T. 
Blodgett Endowed Memorial Scholarship 
Fund for students concentrating in 
American history and architecture. 


Sweet Victory! 


In a thrilling win over the Big 
Red of Denison University 
November 10, the Oberlin 
football team clinched its 

second game of the season 

by a score of 33-20. 

The Yoemen broke 
their 44-game losing 
Streak earlier in the sea- 
son against Kenyon ina 
score of 53-22 (left). 

The team’s last two- 
game win occurred 
in 1989. 


Oberlin Revisited 


68 Years Ago... 


COEDUCATIONAL CHAPEL 
SEATING INTRODUCED 
OAM, December 1934 
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“Even more revolutionary than the 
new rules adopted for chapel atten- 
dance last winter, is the plan of 
coeducational chapel seating, which 
has been sanctioned by the general 
faculty for one semester's trial 
beginning in February. 

No longer will a line drawn from 
the middle of the organ to the center 
of the window in the eastern wall 
neatly bisect the sexes. Instead, in 
order that attendance records may 
be kept, men and women will be 
seated together alphabetically by 
classes. 

A second innovation will be the 
seating of Conservatory students 
with College students by classes. 
This will doubtless continue even if 
the coeducational experiment should 
be abandoned. 

There seems to be a reasonable 
chance for coeducational seating to 
succeed. Coeducational chapel seat- 
ing is, along with the extension of 
the coeducational dinning room plan 
that is in force this year, another 
Step in the direction of casual and 
normal relations between men and 
women on the Campus.” e 


Two hundred Oberlin students joined in a march for peace in Washington, DC, in October. 


Teaching About Terrorism 


S we all struggle to make sense of the 

events of September 11, the College 

is helping students to understand the 
related international climate. 

In November the College Faculty 
Council approved a new faculty slot dedi- 
cated to Middle East and North Africa 
(MENA) studies. Courses will be interdis- 
ciplinary, providing broad coverage of the 
historical, cultural, political, and social 
trends in the region. 

Oberlin already offers courses in Islam 
and Sufism, but proponents say that spe- 
cific attention to the Middle East would 


better prepare students to be informed cit- 


izens “who need to approach this impor- 


tant region with education and 
thoughtfulness.” 

English professor T. Scott McMillin is 
organizing a Winter Term Interdisciplinary 
Institute, which will offer on-campus fac- 
ulty lectures and discussions that focus on 
life post-September 11. He's hoping that 
the program will help students deal with 
the “gravity and scope” of the attacks while 
encouraging more on-campus intellectual 
activity during Winter Term. The institute, 
he says, will help the College maintain its 
strong and educational response to current 
events. 


Oberlin 


peer-led activities since September 11. 


has also witnessed several 
Two hundred students 
20,000- 


member peace rally in 


joined the 
DC in late September, 
and a student-organized 
“teach-in/walk-out” day 
in October offered lec- 
tures and forums on 
political, historical, and 
religious issues. Faculty 
members, — including 
politics professor 
Harlan Wilson and eth- 
nomusicology professor 
Roderick Knight, spoke 


on topics ranging trom 


civil liberties to the 
music of Afghanistan, 
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A flag was erected at the science center’s 
construction site hours after the attacks. 
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and students facilitated discussions on war 
and gender roles. 

“I found that it was more important to 
educate myself about this war and its impli- 
cations for everyone in the world than to 
follow my daily routine,” sophomore Wendy 
Jackson said. 

“The opportunity to discuss pertinent 
war-related issues doesn’t happen every 
day,” senior Bill Lascher said. “It is neces- 
Sary for everyone to approach this unique 
political situation from a number of angles 
to derive a comfortable, well-informed, 
and level-headed perspective. I’m not 
going to let America act out against 
Afghanistan using my name, and in turn 
act out against the very principals that it 
claims to protect.” @ 


— Andi Cumbo 


A Two-Party System Can Work 


hf pi a party and get active!” urged Congressman Barney Frank (D-Mass.), empha- 
sizing to a 300-member Oberlin audience the need for involvement within our 

two-party political system. Throughout his 20 years in the House of Representatives, Frank 
has focused on discrimination, individual rights, and economic justice. His October speech 
attacked “culturally fashionable” cynicism towards our current political process. “In 
America today we have a self-fulfilling prophecy where critics denigrate politics, elections, 
and political activity and then are surprised when people don’t participate,” he said. 

Frank argued that “it’s fashionable to say there’s no difference between the parties any- 
more...[but] in fact the Democratic and Republican parties today are more sharply 
differentiated than any time in American history. Even in the Civil War, the differences 


Gabe Graff 


weren't as great as they are now.” 
Frank also asserted that America’s 
“healthy partisanship” does not pre- 
clude bipartisan lawmaking when 
necessary, and that the problem of 


Eiga money in politics is overstated. 


Congressman Barney Frank, left, 
with Dorothy and Richard Cole '56. 


The congressman’s visit was 
Sponsored by the Oberlin Initiative in 
Electoral Politics, a program endowed 
by Richard and Dorothy Cole ’56 to 
attract more Oberlin students to elec- 
toral politics. 

“The Coles’ idea for initiating this 


program sprang from watching Senate hearings on the confirmation of Supreme Court 
Justice Clarence Thomas,” said politics department chair Ben Schiff. “They were dis- 

mayed about how the senators performed and decided that U.S. electoral politics could 
benefit from an injection of Oberlin’s values—transmitted by our alumni entering elec- 


toral politics.” @ 


—Peter Meredith 02 


@ The East Asian studies program will 
publish an alumni newsletter this spring. 
If you were an EAS major or minor, or 
otherwise have an interest, send your 
name, address, and several lines about 
your current activities to Suzanne Gay, 
Director of East Asian Studies, at 
suzanne.gay@oberlin.edu or at Peters 
316, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


@ The Friends of the Oberlin College 
Library have established a $2,500 schol- 
arship to be awarded annually to an 
Oberlin alum who has been accepted to 
graduate library school. Applications are 
due April 15. Contact Ray English, 
Director of Libraries, at ray.english@ 
oberlin.edu or at Mudd Center, 148 W. 
College St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


# A conference titled “Law and the 
Liberal Arts at Oberlin College” will be 
held Nov. 1-3. Panels will address envi- 
ronmental law; social change; the First 
Amendment and the Internet; civil liber- 
ties and anti-terrorism; and more. Alums 
who may not be identified in OC’s data- 
base as having a law-related occupation 
or degree and who wish to receive regis- 
tration materials should contact Margaret 
Erikson at margaret.erikson@ oberlin.edu. 
For more information, contact Ron Kahn, 
James Monroe Professor of Politics and 
Law, at ronald.kahn@oberlin.edu or at the 
Department of Politics, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


@ The Religion Department's 50-Year 
Anniversary celebration continues Feb. 
24-25 with “Digging up the Past: Oberlin 
and Biblical Archaeology.” Speakers 
include archaeologists Jeff Blakely '74, 
Carol Redmount '72, and John Spencer, 
professor at John Carroll University. From 
1970 to 1983, more than 50 students 
worked as volunteers on Tel el Hesi; those 
who did not receive notices of other 
anniversary events should send email to 
religion50@oberlin.edu. For more infor- 
mation, visit www.oberlin.edu/ religion/ or 
call 440-775-8520. 


Around Tappan Square 


Alumni Council Welcomes New President and Thanks Volunteers 


t the end of her two-year stint as Alumni 
\ssociation president, Diane Kenty '77 
Clyde Owan ’79, 


whose new title tops his ever-growing list of 


passed the gavel to 


Oberlin-related volunteer posts. Owan, 


Clyde Owan and Diane Kenty 


whose face is often shielded by his ever- 
present camera, has served on the Alumni 
Councils trustee search and admissions 
advisory committees and as Council trea- 
surer and chair of his class reunion gift 
committee. 

The Arlington, Virginia, resident earned 
masters degrees at Georgetown and the 
U.S. Naval War College. 


a 20-year career with the U.S. government, 


He embarked on 


most recently as a military analyst in the 
departments of Navy and Defense and as a 
deputy on the National Intelligence 
Council. 

“It has been a pleasure to be of some ser- 
vice to Oberlin, especially in light of all that 
Oberlin has meant to my life,” 


his new post. “I regret that I wasn’t a pho- 


r 
g Since then, I've 


tographer for The Review. 


been toting along my cameras to make up 


DPD 


for that youthful oversight.” 


HONORED VOLUNTEERS 

Employing phrases such 
as “legendary volunteer’ 
and “a one-person 


\lumni \ssociation,” 


Kenty summarized Carl 

Gerber's resume of . 

Oberlin service. Gerber Carl Gerber 
received the Association’s 

Distinguished Service \ward in 
September, the first of 12 alumni honored 


‘ | 
t the Council's . ill dinnet 


the \ssociation since tne 


rerber ‘58 aroued forcefully for 


Owan says of 


alumni involvement in the student recruit- 
ment and admissions process. He served as 
president of the Alumni Association and 
later as class president, class agent, presi- 
dent of the DC club, 


committee, and on the executive board. His 


chair of the awards 


persistence with the student admissions 
idea paid off, having led to what is now the 
Alumni Recruiting Network involving hun- 
dreds of alumni across the country. 


A Certificate of Appreciation was pre- 


sented to Richard Harper 53, administer of 


the Westchester County/ 
Southern Connecticut 
Oberlin 


Program. 


Book Award 


To raise the visi- 
Oberlin 


bility of among 


area students, 


solicits gifts and volun- 


> Richard Harper 


school juniors who demonstrate achieve- 


teers to recognize high 


ment in English or the humanities. 

Marjorie Witt Johnson 
"39, a believer in the unity 
of dance, music, and edu- 
cation, has epitomized the 
Oberlin ideal of service to 
She 


worked as a modern dance 


community. has 


— Ree, = choreographer, histo- 
: _ ee socl. ar 
Marjorie Johnson WaaGuae : cial irt 
education advocate, com- 


activist, and as a role model for 


munity 


African American youth. She, also, was hon- 
ored with a Certificate of 
Appreciation. 

A third certificate was 
Paul Treuhaft 


active 


awarded to 
64, an 


who served as class presi- 


volunteer 


dent and class agent. A 
retired orthopedic — sur- 


geon, [reuhaft spent one 


Paul Treuhatt 


week each year with stu- 
dents in Oberlin’s human biology course, 
lecturing on orthopedic disease and direct- 
ing four lab sessions in which he performed 
knee surgery on a cow. 


Ellen Bradburn '90. 


classmates for writing innovative and per- 


know NM among her 


suasive fundraising letters, was honored as 


the Class Agent of the Year. Bradburn 


served as a co-chair of her 
LOth reunion gift commit- 
tee for the past two years, 
leading her classmates to 
surpass their fundraising 
goal by 30 percent. 
{egional Coordinator 
of the Year Candace Ellman 
89 orga- 


successful 


Elfen Bradburn 


nized two 


events in Denver, bringing 
in Oberlin faculty speak- 
and 


ers Lynne Rogers 


Jane Armitage. Last year 


Ellman 


Admissions 


received the 
{ecruiting [i 
Candace Ellman 


Coordinator of the Year 
Award. 

In only his second year as the coordina- 
tor of the Atlanta area, 


C. Shawn Jones ‘89 


named 


was 
Admissions 
Recruiting Coordinator of 
the Year. Also a member of 
the admissions advisory 
committee, Jones aided 
the Atlanta 


effort by attending college 


recruitment 


fairs, interviewing prospective students, and 


hosting a reception for admitted students. 


Rie, ; ‘ie ba 
Wendell Russell, dt ogilve, and William Peck 


The Class President of the Year Award 
was shared by dt ogilve ’70, Wendell P. Russell 
Jr.’71, and William Peck 72 for planning their 


30th year cluster reunion last vear. one of 


the largest in recent history. 
Barbara Staley Bayless 49 and Harold W. 
Peterson '44 were recognized tor completing 


their terms on the Alumni Council's execu 
tive board. e 
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When Asteroids Attack 


Our Earth is moving through a hail of bullets. / by Bruce Simonson, Professor and Chair, Department of Geology 


inosaurs are one of the great 
D) success stories of evolution, rul- 

ing the earth unchallenged for 
180 million years. Their abrupt disap- 
pearance 65 million years ago was a 
mystery until 1980, when geologists 
uncovered evidence that a large impact 
took place at the time they went extinct. 
The responsible party was probably an 
asteroid or comet some six miles wide 
that hit and formed a 100-mile crater in 
what is now’ southern Mexico. 
Geophysicist Glen Penfield ’75 helped 
Survey the area for a petroleum compa- 
ny in the late ’70s, and, in an 
impressive display of original thinking, 
identified it as an impact crater. 

Much of the Mexican bedrock was vaporized by the energy of the 
impact, that congealed into spherical droplets in space. As they fell 
back to Earth, the friction from these spherules made the atmosphere 
hot enough to ignite global wildfires. Other types of environmental 
havoc wrought by the impact included tsunami waves over 100 feet 
high crashing on the southern shores of North America, months of 
darkness and cold from the dust lofted into the atmosphere, then 
centuries of greenhouse warmth from the carbon dioxide released by 
the vaporized limestone. 

Despite this remarkable discovery, geologists have been slow to 
recognize the evidence of cosmic impacts throughout our planet's 
history. For years, | was among the scientists who viewed impacts as 
insignificant sideshows. A growing body of evidence now suggests 
otherwise. As the late Gene Shoemaker remarked, “It’s like being in a 
hail of bullets all the time.” Shoemaker was referring to our co-inhab- 
itants in the solar system that whiz by Earth all the time and 
occasionally collide with us. The vast majority of these celestial bod- 
ies are no larger than golf balls that simply “flame out” harmlessly 
as meteors or shooting stars, but others are much larger than 
humans. In 1908, a 200-foot chunk of rock and ice exploded as it fell 
in Siberia, flattening and burning hundreds of square miles of forest, 
and in 1994, a comet that Shoemaker co-discovered struck Jupiter's 
surface and left scars as wide as Earth. Asteroids and comets hit with 
such force due to their high speeds—12 miles per second—the 
equivalent of a four-minute trip between New York and Los Angeles. 

The main focus of my research is the question of how Earth’s past 
surface environments differ from those today. Deciphering early Earth 
history has both esoteric and practical uses, such as understanding 
how life evolved and locating large deposits of iron ore. 

What | didn’t think was worth investigating was evidence of celes- 
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Simonson samples a spherule layer in Western Australia 
that was created by an asteroid impact and deposited 
on the seafloor 2.63 billion years ago. 


tial impacts such as the one that killed 
the dinosaurs, but that’s just what | 
found in ancient formations in Western 
Australia. The evidence took the form of 
a thin layer of rock rich in impact-melt 
spherules. Easy to overlook in the field, 
these spherical shapes tell the story of 
an object at least one mile wide hitting 
the earth and spreading vaporized rock 
and debris far and wide. It takes only a 
small piece of sediment to recognize a 
spherule layer. 

In the course of a dozen field trips to 
Western Australia and South Africa with 
alumnus Scott Hassler 82 and student 
field assistants, we have discovered 
spherule layers in five different geological formations—a significant 
find, considering that a century of searching has revealed only 200 
impact craters on the entire planet. Three of these layers were prob- 
ably produced by a single large impact 2.6 billion years ago. 

Since publishing articles about our research, | have received 
inquiries from scientists who believe they have similar layers in other 
formations, including the British scientist who sent me a promising 
sample from a 2-billion-year-old formation in Greenland. | am confi- 
dent that more of these layers will be discovered—serving as a 
Rosetta stone to help us interpret the frequency and effects of large 
impacts throughout Earth’s history. 

For the current inhabitants of our planet, a key question is how 
long it will be before another dinosaur-killing type of impact takes 
place. Based on studies of craters and telescopic surveys of space- 
hurtling objects, a strike of this magnitude probably occurs once 
every 100 million years. A smaller impact, such as the 1908 explosion 
in Siberia, occurs once every few centuries, but would be catastroph- 
ic if it happened in a heavily populated area. 

As for my own research, the spherule layers we've discovered pro- 
vide new evidence that that impacts were more frequent early in 
Earth’s history. A small corner of Australia shows evidence of at least 
three huge impacts, whereas only one spherule layer of comparable 
size has been found in all of the strata deposited during the last 20 
percent of geologic time. 

Large impacts are rare and unusual events, but the forces they 
unleash defy description. The human race should not wait until the 
next one happens to try to understand them. e 


how long it 
will be before another 
takes place.” 


jaqnyos Kyey 


During her seven-plus 
years at Oberlin, 
Nancy S. Dye has 

worked to build 
consensus and 
confidence on campus 
while shoring up a 


Above: Dye signed posters following an inauguration luncheon in 1994. Right: 


president squeezed in a quiet moment during a busy day of new student orient 
activities last fall. 
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although one does get that 
impression. The College was 
floundering, say some Oberlin 
loyalists, when Nancy Schrom 
Dye was plucked in 1994 from 
Vassar to guide Oberlin back 
to its rightful place as a 

. paragon of academics, arts, 
Mm and social engagement. A 
tollege president wears many 


"hats, which in Dye’s case 


teacher, scholar, administra- 
tor, and—given that she is 
the College’s first woman 
president—pioneer. But it’s — 


| PP those of historian, 
: 


14 


On average, college presidents serve an institution for 
seven years—consistent with the average tenure of Oberlin’s 
previous four leaders. Dye is midway through year eight (she 
was awarded a five-year contract extension in 1998) and in 
that time has worked to build consensus and confidence on 
campus while shoring up a sense of respect and reputation 
beyond Ohio, where the College is continually applauded for 
its emphasis on academic seriousness, social engagement, and 
artistic excellence. She's presided over a construction boom on 
campus—Peters Hall and the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
have undergone a combined $8 million in renovations—and 
she has overseen two of the College's most ambitious building 
projects to date—the nationally acclaimed Adam Joseph Lewis 
Center for Environmental Studies and a 200,000-square-foot 
addition/expansion of classrooms and labs for the sciences. 
Plans also call for additional Conservatory and studio art 
space, a new student black box theater, and renovations to res- 
idence halls. Dye herself was named one of “The Year's Most 
Interesting People” by Cleveland Magazine and a “Woman of 
Achievement” by the YWCA of Greater Cleveland. 

To build something, be it a cutting-edge laboratory or a 
revitalized faculty, is a work in progress. And if a new round of 
media accolades is any indicator, Oberlin’s foundation is 
sound. The New York Times last year labeled Oberlin a “thriv- 
ing” elite liberal arts college. This year's Kaplan/Newsweek 
college guide lists Oberlin as one of nine “hot” schools of 
2002. Mother Jones places the College among its top 10 
activist schools of 2001, and Wired magazine ranks Oberlin 
the fifth most-wired campus in the United States. The College 
is ranked in the top 25 best liberal arts colleges for Asian 
Americans by a Magazine and 11th among the best colleges 
and universities for African Americans by Black Enterprise 
magazine. The list goes on. 

Hard numbers, however, tell the story best. More 
prospective students submitted applications in 2001 then ever 
before, allowing the College to be particularly selective in 
forming its freshman class. Just 39 percent of Arts and 
Sciences applicants were admitted last fall, compared to 72 
percent prior to Dyes arrival in 1994. The yield rate 
ted students who actually enroll for classes 


admit- 


was a healthy 
35 percent, up 9 percent from 1994. 

The Conservatory yields another success. A very selective 
27 percent of nearly 1,000 applicants were admitted to the 
Class of 2005. Fifty percent of those students began classes 
last fall—a terrific yield—and a record 57 students matricu- 
lated in Oberlin’s double-degree program. 

And fundraising—aided by a greater sense of alumni con- 
fidence—is robust. Two of the last three years saw the 
highest-ever levels of alumni giving, with pledges and gifts 
totaling more than $36 million in 1998-99 and again in 
1999-00. Just halfway through its capital campaign, Oberlin 
SliV2 


$165 million goal. The most ambitious in the institution’s his- 


has raised million—almost three-fourths of. its 
tory, the campaign will fund much of the new construction 
while also targeting scholarships, faculty salaries, and specific 


academic programs. 


Recruitment and fundraising numbers are among the vital 
signs of any college's health, rather like a constantly monitored 
cholesterol count. But there are other signs that Oberlin is 
thriving. There is a skip in the institution’s step, a rosy com- 
plexion even on the grayest Ohio days. In short, Oberlin is 
feeling like its old self again. 


NEEDED MOTIVATION 

From her airy, second-floor office overlooking Wilder Bowl, Dye 
speaks above the faint sounds of hammers and saws making 
their way through the science complex that is nearing comple- 
tion. Faces of her family members—husband Griff, a clinical 
psychologist, and adult children Molly and Michael—smile 
through framed glass. An overstuffed dog bed lies in the cor- 
ner: Farley, the Dyes’ golden lab, and basset hound Dexter are 
occasional visitors. With fall classes still a few weeks away, the 
campus is serene. 

Dye is the first to admit that it wasn’t her own grand plan 
that has brought Oberlin back to good health, but rather the 
advice of the people who know Oberlin best. Seeking input— 
then and now—trom others who have a stake in the institution 
has gained her many supporters. 

Oberlin Trustee Peter Kirsch '79, former president of the 
Alumni Association, says Dye has proven time and again that 
it is the best interests of Oberlin, and not her own ego, that 
guide her leadership. “Nancy has talked the talk and walked 
the walk,” says Kirsch, a Denver attorney. “She has aggressive- 
ly avoided imposing herself and her values and image on the 
institution. That comes from a deep respect for our tradition. 
She didn't come in and announce: ‘I know your school and 
what's good for it.’ Rather, she said, “Tell me about Oberlin. 
Help me, educate me. You are the keepers of the flame. My 
job is to lead—not to decide what kind of institution this 
should be.” 

She realized, says Kirsch, that Oberlin will never be the 
Harvard of Ohio, nor does it want to be. “With Nancy, it was 
a love-fest from the get go. That she has maintained her pop- 
ularity for eight years is unusual, if not extraordinary.” 

Dye says that seeking input, genuinely and openly, was 
the only way to approach Oberlin’s presidency because 
Oberlin is a democratically governed institution with many 
shareholders and because she came here without a template. 
“As soon as | arrived on campus during the presidential search, 
people asked me about my vision for Oberlin and how I would 
solve its problems. Well, | didn’t have the foggiest idea,” she 
laughs. “I had only set foot on campus that morning.” 

“Nancy came on as president at a very difficult time for 
the College,” notes Kirsch. “Her predecessor, Fred Starr, was 
very much the kind of president Oberlin needed at one time, 
but by the end of his term, he wasn't providing the right kind 
of leadership. The College was uncertain about its direction 
and needed a president to bring together the very disparate 
interests in the College community.” 

Dye agrees that heads were hanging when she arrived. 
“Colleges have very, very distinct cultures and personalities. 


Oberlin has one of the strongest. It has a powerful sense of 
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itself, its mission, its values. It has a strong connection to its 
history. And to be Oberlin’s president, one has to respect the 
institution and have a genuine sympathy for it. 

“When | arrived here, the College appeared demoralized, 
with little confidence in its mission and future. In other words: 
‘We used to be a fine place, and now we're nobody.” 

Immediately, she set out to restore that pride, assembling 
alumni, students, faculty, and administrators—167 in all—in 
work groups to define Oberlin, reinforce its ideals, and imag- 
ine its future. In focus groups and town meetings, Oberlin’s 
core goals were articulated: to offer a world-class interdiscipli- 
nary education taught by an excellent and diverse faculty; a 
commitment to the arts and to broad-based science literacy for 
all students; a true commitment to inclusion and a richly 
diverse residential campus community; and a genuinely inter- 
national curriculum. 

Those values—self-evident to many Oberlinians—were 
spelled out in a document called Broad Directions for Oberlins 
Future. The final product assembled in print what many 
already knew, yet the process—the holistic approach used to 
arrive at the plan—was incredibly important in righting 
Oberlin’s course, says Dye. 

“This was about the community coming together in new 
ways to talk about what made the College special and what it 
needed to do to move those values and programs into the 
future,’ she says. 

It worked. 

Her leadership infused spirit into the place,” says former 
\lumni Council President Diane Kenty ’77, who likes the way 


Dye “stands up and takes all corners” in an annual O&A ses- 
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sion with alumni each fall. “Oberlin was in a big hole. There 
was very little listening going on and a lot of negativity. Nancy 


ood 


just brought in a completely different approach to problem 


solving—a genuine concern for students as people and a very 
high standard for scholarship and academic excellence.” 

Dye's mission paid off financially, too. In accepting a 
$150,000 Presidential Leadership Grant from the John S. and 
James L. Knight Foundation, Dye was recognized for her 
“inspired leadership in helping the College develop a new 
strategic framework for planning and decision making’ to 
ensure a confident future for Oberlin. 


While the College community worked on healing itself, Dye prepared 
to tackle another problem: a $3.2 million deficit. In pinpoint- 
ing ways to balance the 1996 budget while reducing annual 
tuition increases, she and her senior staff again chose the 
democratic route: cutback by consensus. The College saved 
$5 million, much of which was directed at strategic goals of 
improving faculty salaries, which had slipped over the years in 
terms of being competitive with other peer colleges, and mak- 
ing scholarship assistance to students more generous, an issue 
Dye had identified as critical to strengthening admissions in 
the College and Conservatory. 

At the same time, it had become clear that Oberlin was 
in dire need of new facilities, particularly in the sciences. The 
College continued its tradition of propelling more future PhDs 
into the sciences than any other undergraduate institution, yet 
the nearly 30-year old Kettering Hall had neither the space nor 


equipment to ensure the school’s ongoing competitiveness. 


Intensive planning for a new building began in 1996, with 
the board approving $65 million for the 200,000-square-foot 
complex a year later. 

“Science is dependent upon the quality of its plant and 
instrumentation, Dye says. “And the Science Center is 
designed to provide space and facilities for every science 
major to work on independent research projects with faculty 
members.” Already, chemistry, neuroscience, and some biol- 
ogy classrooms and labs are in use, as is the science library, 
lecture halls, and a commons area. Meanwhile, environmen- 
tal studies, the College’s fastest-growing major, settled 
comfortably into its new home, which attracted 5,000 visi- 
tors from around the world last year. Striving continuously 
for energy efficiency both in and outside the building, Dye 
hired a team of engineers last year to audit all emissions pro- 
duced by the College. 

“If you had to encapsulate the one thing that has hap- 
pened with Nancy, it is momentum, a sense of possibility,” 
says Clayton Koppes, dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. “Things are happening at Oberlin that we weren't 
sure we could do. New resources are available, and there is 
a sense of reaching out in all kinds of ways in contrast to pre- 
vious periods in Oberlin’s history.” 

Dye has garnered praise in the past few months for her 
proposal to reinstate a teachers’ education program in the 
form of a fifth year of intensive training and student-teach- 
ing experience. Hispanic studies was removed from the 
umbrella of Romance Languages to become an independent 
and more viable department. And Finney Chapel’s new Kay 
Africa Memorial Organ/Fisk Opus 116 made its concert 
debut in September following a year-long tuning process. 

“One of the things that sets Oberlin apart from its com- 
petitors is its dual nature: an elite liberal arts school and a 
professional school of music,” says Dean of the Conservatory 
Robert Dodson, who was hired by Dye in 1999. “There are 
many instances where the two interests run at 90 degree 
angles to each other. Part of the genius of this place is that one 
complements the other in this fascinating dyadic relationship.” 

Ellen Sayles, associate dean of the Conservatory and a 
member of the search committee that chose Dye, says that 
while the president understands the differing climates and 
needs within the College and Con, she has also worked hard to 
support them as a single Oberlin unit. “Nancy has been com- 
mitted to helping the Conservatory draw and_ retain 
internationally known faculty, and she has supported the 
Conservatory’s need to maintain a competitive scholarship pro- 
gram in order to continue to attract the most outstanding 
student musicians.” At the same time, says Sayles, Dye recog- 
nizes the fact that many Arts and Sciences majors have a deep 
interest in music, and she endorses programs and activities that 
provide a rich musical environment for all students. 


THE STUDENT CONNECTION 
Outside the Cox Administration Building doorway stands a kiosk on 
which Dye tacks written responses to student queries. 


Recent posts have asked about the College's food supplier 


and contract negotiations with unionized service workers. 
Dye answers email, often has students to dinner at her home, 
and boasts of her open-door policy. “She does have her crit- 
ics, but the pervasive sense among students is that Nancy is 
part of ‘them,” says Ireta Kraal, a senior visual arts major. 
“Among the administrators, she is among the most open and 
respectful of our opinions. She really listens—that’s her 
strong suit.” 

Dye’s remarks to a gathering of Oberlin parents in 1998 
inspired a father to repeat them in his regular television com- 
mentary on ABC’s “World News Now’: “At Oberlin College 
in Ohio over the weekend, I heard the College President, 
Nancy Dye, say one lesson that college students needed to 
learn was how to disagree without demonizing those who dif- 
fer. “That's a lesson sometimes unlearned at Oberlin,’ she 
said. ‘Students need to learn how to deal with disagree- 
Teniee 

Student relations were given a boost last year with Dye’s 
creation of an ombudsperson position and campus dialogue 
center. Both are designed to foster communication, resolve 
conflicts, and promote change through mediation and com- 
munity building. “It was Nancy's vision to offer a place where 
people are empowered to resolve their own disputes,” says 
Ombudsperson Yeworkwha Belachew. “She believes that 
people do better when they own the outcomes of their prob- 
lems.” 

Another priority has been the recruitment of first-rate 
faculty members to fill the void left by large numbers of retir- 
ing professors. With the blessing of the trustees, Dye has 
been able to create 10 new faculty positions which will help 
reach the desired 12:1 student-faculty ratio and enable all 
first-year students to enroll in small freshman seminars. 

She also remains tremendously committed to attracting 
and retaining a culturally diverse staff and student body. 
“Diversity is enormously important to me,” says Dye, remem- 
bering that the number of black graduates crossing the stage 
in 1995—her first Oberlin commencement ceremony—was 
far fewer than she had expected. A few months later she 
commissioned a study on black student retention that 
revealed the importance of community service, multicultural 
activities, and student government. Even with new programs 
in place and Oberlin’s growing reputation as a “best college” 
for African Americans, Dye admits that there is still consid- 
erable room for improvement. 

“We have to think about how to build upon our strong 
reputation as a college truly committed to diversity,” she says. 
“We're thinking a lot about making ourselves into a more inter- 
national institution.” Curriculum expansions in Central Asian, 
Korean, and African studies have already occurred, and recent 
winter term projects have taken students and faculty to China, 
India, and Indonesia. Dye is working with the Shansi program 
to establish an Oberlin center in Asia, a prospect that has 
piqued the attention of several major foundations. She herself 
spent the fall 2000 semester traveling in Asia— strengthening 
relationships that Oberlin already has in Japan, Indonesia, and 
China, and looking to create new ones in Central Asia. 
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Almost any conversation with Dye these days touches on the 
College's renewed relationship with the city of Oberlin, a part- 
nership, she says, that is vital to the future well-being of both. 
The seed was planted shortly after her arrival in 1994, when 
the College received an anonymous $500,000 gift that laid the 
groundwork for a formalized avenue of student volunteer 
opportunities in Lorain County—‘“a wonderful head start,” Dye 
said then, “for our ambition to revitalize Oberlin’s historic com- 
mitment to community service.” The resulting Center for 
Service and Learning, a clearinghouse through which commu- 
nity agencies, schools, and organizations could tap the services 
of students, inspired a $3.5 million gift just two years later to 
endow its operation. Donors Jane and Eric Nord said they made 
their gift to “sustain Nancy Dye’s vision of the importance of 
community service to Oberlin College and Lorain County.” 

Next, Dye set out to help mend the problems in her own 
backyard. A year-long dialogue between College and town lead- 
ers concluded that the Oberlin community, although 
surrounded by a robust national economy, was threatened by 
troubles: a 26 percent poverty rate, scarce affordable housing, 
a dearth of youth recreational programs, declining sales among 
downtown merchants, and dismal K-12 student 


performances on state academic proficiency ii you hac to 
tests. With the trustees pledging more than a 2 netioapsulate the 4 
was launched in an effort to link the Colleges § one thing th at h hasF 
resources with community improvement goals. hap ened with 
“The College has always done financial [i ancy, it | IS 
things for the city, but up until Nancy's tenure ii moment um.’ 


there has never been a will in the administration 


quarter million dollars, the Oberlin Partnership 


to go into active partnership with the schools and 
town to improve the entire community,’ says 
Dennison Smith, professor of neuroscience and a 
member of the Oberlin City School Board. “She 
does want to strengthen things at this institution 
that are sood.” 

In just 18 eae the nascent community 
pé irtnership has paid off. The College rescued the 
city’s floundering local ie by purchasing the 
land and leasing it back to the Oberlin Medical 
Center for $1 per year. Trustees committed 
$500,000 to the Lorain County Metroparks 
toward the construction of a $4.5 million aquatic 
center scheduled to open this summer in Oberlin. 
Graduates of Oberlin High School who are admit- 
ted to the College can now pees tuition-tree; 
four are among the class of 2005. 

don't know why we never thought to do 
this before,” Dye wonders aloud. But she cau- 
tions that it will take a significant and long-term 


commitment by the ¢ ollege to improve all of the 
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chools—from grades kindergarten through iz 
for such a benefit to pay large and meaningful 
dividends in helping the community and in cre 
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“I really love being Oberlin’s president,” says Dye, relaxing at home with Griff and Farley. 


When not tending to the constant needs of an active campus, Dye 
lends time to the boards of a number of higher education orga- 
nizations. She chairs the board of the American Association of 
Colleges and Universities and serves on the boards of 
Knowledge Works, an Ohio foundation dedicated to improving 
educational access; the American Council of Learned 
Societies; and Pomona College. In frequent demand as a guest 
speaker, she was a respondent to Nobel Peace Prize Laureate 
\rchbishop Desmond Tutu, who spoke on racial justice and 
reconciliation at a Cleveland conference series. She is an out- 
spoken critic of virtual higher education occurring off campus 
and online, and her 1997 address to the Cleveland City Club on 
the topic sparked national attention. At the same time, Dye has 
been quick to support technological enhancements on her own 
campus: every classroom, office, and dorm room at Oberlin is 
wired for local network and Internet access and the Oberlin 
Center for Technologically Enhanced Teaching helps bridge the 
gap between technology and teaching. She still stands among 
the leading scholars in women’s labor history, and she has been 
recognized by the John Templeton Foundation for outstanding 
leadership in the field of student character development. 
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to-eye with her. He 


doesn't understand, for example, why she has committed so 
much energy and resources to intercollegiate athletics. “I 
could name many decisions she’s made that | disagree with, 
but even then, I don't disagree with her process. She never 
makes decisions because of ‘Nancy Dye’ or from undue pres- 
sure or for any other inappropriate or illegitimate reason. She 
makes them because she believes they are in the best interests 
of the institution.” 

Last spring, Dye struggled with an incredibly difficult 
decision before expelling two seniors just weeks from graduat- 
ing. Each was accused of playing a role in a premeditated 


assault on a student who was asleep in his residence hall 


room. The a leged attackers, both members of the football 
team, had been expelled by the Oberlin College Community 
Board, but an appeals panel reduced the punishment to sus- 


pension. The “reprehensible” assault and the tumultuous 


judicial journey that followed, says Dye, ranks as her most dif 


ficult and agonizing time at Oberlin. 

“I had never seen this campus so unhappy. The more | 
watched it, the worse it got. Many students and faculty came 
to me to talk. | came to see the incident as a crisis of integrity 
for the College.” The president, predisposed at that point to 
uphold the integrity of the campus judicial process that led to 


the reduction in punishment, listened earnestly. 
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“At a certain point, | realized that we had an institutional 
crisis, says Dye. “Every judicial body from time to time makes 
a decision that is absolutely incomprehensible to a lot of peo- 
ple. I thought the danger to this community and to its judicial 
system was greater if I did not say that I would review and 
decide that case. One of my roles as president is to articulate 
the mission and the values of the institution when it’s appro- 
priate to do so. This was one of those very rare situations 
where | used extraordinary authority.” 

In an open letter addressed to the “Oberlin College 
Community, Dye concluded: “Oberlin at its best is a wonder- 
fully generous, open, and tolerant community. But the 
generosity, tolerance, and openness of this unique place 
depend ultimately on our willingness to protect and uphold 


our standards of conduct and our fundamental values.” 


THE PERFECT MATCH 
One of the keys to Dye’s success, says Koppes, is that she seeks 
out people who disagree with her. “It contributes to better 
decision making and consensus building, and it gives Nancy a 
better sense of the overall landscape,” he says. 

William Perlik ’48, former chair and current member of 
the board of trustees, says that no one pushed harder than he 
to bring Dye to Oberlin. She has exceeded even his admitted- 
ly stratospheric expectations. 

“I've seen the work of over half of Oberlin’s presidents,” 
he says. “In my judgment, she is absolutely at the head of the 
class. She has a magical way of working with people. 

“If I have ever done anything good for Oberlin College, it 
was whatever role | played in getting her here,” he adds. 


“Oberlin now is as great as it has ever been.” 


| met Nancy Dye in 1993 during the search for Oberlin’s new 
president. She stepped into a daunting situation. The term of the 
previous president had left the College in disarray, and the admin- 
istration and board of trustees shared a sense of dislocation. 
Clearly, Oberlin was in danger of losing its mission and efficacy 
and was sliding back into the mind-set of the 1970s—a most tem- 
pestuous time in the institution’s history. 

Nancy’s vision, leadership, and energy have resulted in an 
exceedingly successful tenure. She came to us at a time of critical 
need. Step by step, the entire College community has endorsed the 
wisdom of her selection. 

Building on the successes of former board chairs George Bent 
and Bill Perlik, Nancy and | have worked together to enhance the 
Oberlin experience for all involved. We've renovated Peters Hall, 
Finney Chapel, and the Allen Memorial Art Museum. The new sci- 
ence complex, our most ambitious undertaking thus far, and other 
initiatives, such as the Conservatory, will continue to reinforce our 
unswerving commitment to delivering the highest level of educa- 
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Kenty says that Dye understands Oberlin at its best. “She 
just really gets this place. She appreciates what a quirky mix 
Oberlin is—the academic excellence, the artistic pursuit, the 
social activism. I can't think of any other college or university 
president who is as good of a match with their school as she is.” 

Dye likes the match, too. 

“I can think of a lot of very fine colleges that have good 
admissions’ rates, excellent faculty, rich curricula, and won- 
derful students, but wouldn't be anywhere near as much fun 
to be president of,” she says. “I really love being Oberlin’s pres- 
ident. There is a lot more I would like to do here.” 

“She cares. It’s that simple,” says Dodson. “One of the 
remarkable attributes that Nancy brings to the presidency is 
her capacity for joy.” @ 


Mike McIntyre /s a staff writer for The Plain Dealer in Cleveland. 


tional quality. 

Clearly, Oberlin is once again on the threshold of achieving a 
standard of excellence which in the past has led it to be ranked 
among the top liberal arts colleges in the United States. 

Now, in the uncertain economic aftermath of September 11, 
we must look more and more to our alumni for the support that will 
help us retain this momentum. My own gift to Oberlin should be 
viewed as a challenge and as the beginning of a bright new age for 
what is, and will continue to be, one of America’s great institutions 
of higher learning. 

As alumni, we must not fail. Because now, more than ever, 
Oberlin’s legacy of making a difference in the world is too important 
not to be sustained and nurtured. 

—Thomas J. Klutznick '61 
Chair, Oberlin Board of Trustees 
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Know yourself when you’re not in control 


Clad in top hats and baggy coats, dancers march like hurried marionettes under the command- 
ing hands of a dictatorial puppeteer. Another performer’s angular, pensive solo is followed by 
waltzing pairs staggering like drunken bears, oblivious to her presence. All the performers then 
fall repeatedly as if hurled, ricocheting like waves of hailing basketballs. Finally, one dancer 
peels and eats a banana, the other eight holding phantom bananas and mirroring his every 
swallow like an animated Andy Warhol film. m The evening’s work, titled Sauce for the Goose, is 
a remounting of a piece that Associate Choreographer Kimi Okada ’73 created in 1988. “It’s set 
in a vaudeville atmosphere, but has an essentially dark core,” she says. “It’s funny in the way 


that Beckett is funny.” 


Over the past 30 years, ODC/San Francisco dancers have 
rolled in bubble-wrap suits, swung on platforms, and created 
a whimsical retelling of The Velveteen Rabbit. Their dances are 
about the tension, exuberance, and ambivalence of human 
relationships; isolation; the fragile balance in the midst of ran- 
dom violence. The company’s trio of choreographers, Artistic 
Director Brenda Way, Co-Artistic Director KT Nelson, and 
Okada, met at Oberlin in the 1970s. During ODC’s evolution 
they have become mothers (and in Way's case, a grandmother) 
and together have created more than 100 dances, a full-time 
dance company of 10 men and women, a permanent home, 
and an artistic community. 

Bringing back Sauce for the Goose was not so much a nos- 
talgic impulse, but a deepening of ODC’s continuing 
exploration of the uneasy balance points between individual 
and group identities, explains Way. Listening raptly is a sold- 
out audience of 200, including a line of children. sitting 
cross-legged on the floor in the front row. “Sauce for the Goose 
still has a flavor and zest about community,’ Way says. “It’s one 
of my major passions—what is community, and how are we in 
it? How do we identify with each other, and how do we not 
identify with each other?” 

The evening embodies so many of the values that form 
the through-lines of ODC’s three-decade history: creating and 
expanding the circle of community, hard work, and a spirit of 
unflagging joy. These values are also what have kept ODC 
going for so long—“Longer than most marriages!” as Way later 
jokes. 

Okada offers a pre-performance lecture outlining a brief 
history of postmodern dance: its rejection of technical train- 
ing, dramatic narrative, and emotional content, and _ its 
embrace of formalism and structure. It has also stripped move- 
ment down to its essential elements, rooting itself in everyday 
“pedestrian” motions like sleeping, walking, waiting for a bus. 
“I can see you getting worried that this piece is going to be 
really boring!” Okada laughs, revealing to the audience the 
radiant expression she wore in photos of ODC’s early days. 
Company dancers illustrate how a pedestrian motion such as 
falling evolved through ever-more abstracted versions (falling; 
falling in big, slow motion; two people falling in big, slow 
motion) into the dance vocabulary of Sauce. 

Much of ODC’s choreography starts from this interest in 
pedestrian movement, using the discipline of a formalist 
approach to generate raw material, but then incorporating nar- 
rative elements (albeit often nonlinear), and animating them 
with dazzling technique and a vigorous sense of humor. The 
San Francisco Examiner characterized ODC’s style as “a return 
to what modern dancing is all about—exuberant reperto- 
ry...daredevil intensity and considerable emotional candor.” 


AN OBERLIN GENESIS 
The seeds of those qualities had been evident from the very begin- 
ning, when Way arrived at Oberlin as a dance teacher in 1970. 
She had been to Oberlin earlier, as a student in the 1960s. and 


before that had studied in New York with George Balanchine 


at the School of American Ballet. 

“I worked in street theater and guerrilla dance events in 
downtown New York, and | was really interested in breaking 
down the separation between art and life,” Way, 59, recalls 
from ODC’s warren of administrative offices one floor above 
the performance theater. Light fills the high-ceilinged, narrow 
room, where Way sits back-to-back with ODC General 
Manager Lori Laqua. “It wasn’t just about performing in 
theaters, but about performance as a way of communicating to 
people at large. 

“T used Oberlin as a place to explore those ideas further, 
so that my students could create works and perform them in 
Tappan Square. We had a wonderful event in the new gymna- 
sium, with eight different theatrical events going on in those 
squash courts at the same time and the audience walking 
along the bridge.” 

lay also helped create an inter-arts program with faculty 
from the Conservatory and the art, theater, and dance depart- 
ments. Warner Gymnasium was slated for demolition, but Way 
and her colleagues persuaded then-President Robert Fuller to 
help them save the space. Her previous New York experience 
as a Democratic committeewoman, neighborhood organizer, 
and feminist informed her work both in and out of the dance 
studio. “Organizing was one of the things that I did,” she says. 
“So the dancers in my program were as good at getting togeth- 
er a position paper as they were at creating a dance. It was an 
article of faith that we could do anything. If you wanted some- 
thing to happen, you had to be part of making it happen.” 

A Golden Age bloomed in Warner, with students like 
actor/clown Bill Irwin '73, Broadway's Julie Taymor '74, and 
playwright Eric Bogosian '76, among many others. “People were 
rehearsing in the lobby and the halls. Every room was filled. It 
was totally active and inventive and creative,” says Way. Part of 
that vibrant mix were Nelson and Okada, two of Way's students 
who would later become founding members of ODC. 

Nelson, an engaging woman with an intent gaze and 
slightly husky voice, recalls how she had taken accelerated sci- 
ence courses at her Los Angeles high school and found herself 
“completely bored” by her first-semester science classes at 
Oberlin. “I got completely un-bored when | hit the dance 
floor,” she says. 

“Brenda came in like a house afire and completely opened 
up the definitions of dance,” says Okada, Oberlin’s first the- 
ater/dance major. (The dance department had moved from the 
physical education department to join the theater depart- 
ment.) “She brought in the most remarkable people at the 
time—Twyla [Tharp], Trisha Brown, Yvonne Rainier—every- 
body who was doing anything interesting.” 


BIRTH OF A DANCE COMPANY 
“l realized that | had very talented, fresh students who hadn't real- 
ly been tainted by years and years of expectations about art,” 
says Way. So in 1971 she and a group of 14 students— 
dancers, musicians, 


writers, a painter, and a 


photographer—spent the summer camped out on Martha's 
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Vineyard, creating work, debating, dancing, and forging the 
beginnings of the Oberlin Dance Collective. 

Why a collective? “I had been part of the feminist move- 
ment in New York, and the whole idea of different structures 
of leadership was very important to me, Way says. “How can 
you have a strong organization that gives room for everybody to 
erow and develop? The idea that we didn't need to outgrow our 
passion about the form just because our bodies changed was 
enticing, and, of course, connected with feminism, since it 
was so related to—are women ‘over with’ when they're not 


pretty and young anymore? 


Brenda Way and Kimi Okada in studio, 1976. Photo by Doug Winter. 


ODC continued dancing at Oberlin, toured in the sum- 
mers, and in 1976 piled into a yellow school bus headed for San 
Francisco. Its members quickly found and renovated a rehearsal 
space, started a school, sponsored a performing-arts series of 
outside artists, and edited a nationally distributed magazine 
called New Performance. However, as former ODC dancer Jett 
Friedman recalls in his essay, “Sprung Floor: A History of the 
Oberlin Dance Collective's Performance Gallery,” their landlord 
noted the building’s valuable enhancements and evicted them 

1979, raising the rent dramatically. ODC responded by buy- 
their own building, a former hardware store in San 
Francisco’s Mission District, a neighborhood ol blue-collar 
orkers and warehouses later gentrified in the 1990s. 


We had some luck getting the mortgage, Way laughs. 


“You know, a bunch of girls called “The Collective’ going in for 
a mortgage—we didn't look like a very tight pac kage.” 

The group poured into their company the same energy 
and versatility that went into their dances. For months, mem- 
bers and friends toiled on plumbing, wiring, and other building 
components. Running behind schedule, collective members 
worked in 24-hour shifts for the final weeks to install the 
dance floor in time for the opening event of their performing- 
arts series in January 1980. 

“You know what I think is the key?” asks Way. “I never felt 


entitled. You have to enlist people—not demand. That is 


“We’re committed 


to a common 


notion, and then. 


we battle it 


out as we go 
along, but we 
never question 
that fundamental 
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commitment. 


where | separated from a lot of my peers back then. While 
they were making demands, we were building a dance floor.” 

\s it turned out, buying the building was both timely and 
visionary. The economic boom and San Francisco's dot-com 
economy propelled the Bay Area's real estate market to stratos- 
pheric heights in the late 1990s. Rents for commercial space 
quadrupled, and at least seven San Francisco arts organiza 
tions lost their spaces, according to The San Francisco 
Chronicle, with many more at risk. 

“People say, ‘ Yh. it was so smart to buy a building, Way 
says. “But if you're evicted, it doesn’t feel smart to not want to 
gel evicted again. It seems like common sense. You have to be 
risky to make something happen. On the other hand, if there 


| 


isn't a solid core of realism inside the risk, it’s folly. 
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GROWING PAINS 
Buying the building ushered in great changes for ODC/San 
Francisco, not all of them easy. Many of the original company 
members left. A professional staff was hired for the first time. 
And the structure of the company changed from a pure collec- 
tive to its current, more hierarchical one. 

“We realized as we got bigger that the full collective partici- 
pation was too cumbersome,” Way says. “A day-long meeting 
once a week to decide what you're doing the other four days 
ceased to work.” Says Nelson, “We tried to be equal; we werent. 
Now we're equally valued; we don't have equal power.” 

ODC's dancing style evolved as well. “Our original artistic 
inclinations were almost entirely based around thinking rather 
than, say, dancing,” Way says. “It was about art-making. We 
were not very interested in technical virtuosity or elegance or 
refinement. It wasn't so interesting to point your toes. People 
had been doing it for hundreds of years.” But as ODC devel- 
oped its kinetic vocabulary, the company began daily training 
in modern dance and ballet. Dance critic Monica Segal 
responded to this trend by suggesting it was America’s first 
post-postmodern dance company. 

The founding members’ commitment to the company 
allowed them to weather change and stay artistically vital. “ODC 
is a tremendous group,” says Professor of Music Composition 
and Music Theory Randolph Coleman, who worked closely with 
ODC at Oberlin in the 1970s and now chairs the Conservatory 
composition department and directs its contemporary music 
division. “The numbers of dance companies that have started 
and failed in the last 30 years are legion. ODC is a community, 
interlaced with relationships with filmmakers, theater people, 
musicians. Brenda is the vortex of the whole thing. She's bright, 
committed, one of the best fundraisers on the West Coast, and 
has a huge amount of energy. 

“But one of her real strengths is that she doesn’t overpower 
the company with her own energy,” notes Coleman. “If others are 
as motivated as she is, she gives them room. Brenda develops her 
own pieces, and others do their pieces. It’s unusual for a compa- 
ny to function that openly. Brenda excels in constituting that 
environment, which is not predetermined ideologically. That has 
been the identity of 0DC—their ability to morph, based on the 
continuity of those three people [Way, Nelson, and Okada. ]” 

Way likens this three-decade partnership to an old marriage. 
“The continuity allows you to speak shorthand, to continue to 
evolve your value structure together, because you share the expe- 
rience, she says. “You don't need to keep re-inventing the 
beginnings. | think of families who have strong feelings about 
family. It's not that they agree on everything, but they are com- 
mitted to that notion, and I feel the same way about this. We're 
committed to a common notion, and then we battle it out as we 
go along, but we never question that fundamental commitment.” 


Right: KT Nelson and Daniel Levi-Sanchez, 1994. Photo by Lois Greenfield 


BUILDING “A FUTURES TOGERHER 

At 30, ODC’s vision for the future is like its dancing—both ground- 
ed and expansive. The company is in the midst of buying the 
building next door, allowing it to double floor space, add five 
new studios, an additional theater, café, Pilates studio, and 
dance injury prevention clinic. The larger digs will also enable 
them to expand their own programs and provide rental space 
for other dance groups. 

“T want to make Art Town,” says Way. “I think art is about 
values, and I think we can have a contemporary institution 
that represents that in a hundred different ways. | want the 
flow to be complex, like the community. We're very isolated, 
artists. The struggle is too hard, and it brings out the most fear 
in people.” 

Does Way hope to re-create the heady atmosphere of 
ODC's early days in Warner Gym, with creative work literally 
flowing out into the halls? “Yes, I do,” she says. “Only a more 
complex, urban version of it. | think that’s what we've always 
been trying to do. | imagine people coming out of class when 
there's a showing, and you just walk in—and then you go to the 
café, and you talk to people who are working on another piece 
next door. I guess I’m still an idealist.” 

ODC is cultivating that idealism in a new generation. 
Nelson, who just three years ago retired from dancing in the 
company, continues to direct ODC’s education program and 
seven years ago founded the ODC Dance Jam, a children’s 
dance ensemble. Because the Dance Jam members are grow- 
ing up and will soon move on, a new group of 9- and 
10-year-olds called the Jellies began rehearsals this fall. 

“Some of the kids are gravitating toward ballet, because 
they're at a time in their lives where a lot of things are chang- 
ing, and they just want to lock onto something secure,” says 
Nelson. “But this is not how the world works. I want to say, 
‘Know yourself in Messy-Land. Know yourself when you're not 
in control and trying to find a solution that’s not clear.’ The 
nature of making art is to reveal new territories, new visions and 
perspectives. And in order to do that, in some ways, nothing 
can be the same.” 

Okada agrees. Today, she co-directs the Dance Jam and is 
director of the ODC School, which offers classes for both chil- 
dren and adults. “All those things that we believed in during 
our 20s—creating community, being an ensemble, being indi- 
viduals, appreciating 


training, seeing other people 


were building that right in for kids who are starting 


perform 
at age 6.” 

Like so much of ODC’s vision, this idealism is not just 
about dancing, or even art-making. It's about learning to revel 
in ambiguity, to savor its taste, and employ it. As ODC ripens 
into life after 30, and uncertainty becomes ever more abun- 
dant, that can only be a sign of hope. @ 


Elizabeth Chur works in communications for a homeless service 
agency in San Francisco. She studied development of free press in 
Eastern Europe as a Thomas J. Watson Fellow, and has also written for 
The Chicago Tribune, The Seattle Times, and sidewalk.com. 
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As 2001 drew to a close, Afghan women were shedding 
their veils and returning to work. The Taliban’s last 
stronghold was on the verge of ruin, and the outline of a 
new eee sharing government was nearing completion. 
2 1e afte ath of September 11, OAM found Oberlin 
ey policy and health positions. Some are 
thers are preventing past mistakes. 


Viruses: Conquerors of the Planet 


When the first supply of smallpox vaccines arrives early this year, thank D.A. Henderson for 
pushing the issue/ BY DOUG MCINNES °70 


AILY REPORTS OF ANTHRAX INFECTION LAST FALL 

revived a dormant fear in Americans about the dead- 

liness of nature’s own biological agents. Smallpox is 
perhaps mankind's most lethal disease; it killed more than 300 
million people in the last century alone. Eradicated in 1979 
after a 12-year campaign orchestrated by the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the virus survives today only in labora- 
tories—in theory. 

The campaign was stunningly successful, but former WHO 
leader D.A. Henderson '50 has maintained for years that small- 
pox and other infectious diseases could reemerge as weapons of 
mass destruction. In 1998, he helped to found the Center for 
Civilian Biodefense Studies at Johns Hopkins University, which 
embarked upon a lonely campaign to convince a disinterested 
and resistant government of the grim possibilities. 

Despite periodic talk of bioterrorist attacks, few authorities 
considered them a real threat. But, here and there, Henderson 
made inroads—attracting the attention of infectious disease 
specialists, the CIA, the Department of Defense, and some 
well-placed officials at the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Then the World Trade Center fell. 

“People started asking what the terrorists 
might do next,” Henderson says. “By the fol- 
lowing weekend, it began to dawn on us that 
one of their avenues could be the use of 


media reached the same conclusion, and sud- 
denly the country wanted to hear what 
Henderson and his tiny biodefense center had 
to say. His quotes dotted pages of the The New 
York Times and The Washington Post, and he 
was interviewed at length by “60 Minutes” host 
Mike Wallace. He was called in for frequent 
consultations with Health and Human Services Secretary 
Tommy Thompson and his staff. 

On October 5, the first anthrax case was reported. 
Consultations became more frequent and the pace of activity 
more frantic. At the end of the month, Thompson appointed 
Henderson director of the new Center for Public Health 
Preparedness. 

“The bottom line is that there’s not much expertise on 
bioterrorism matters in either the medical community or public 
health institutions,” Henderson says. He and his colleagues 
have tried to fill the vacuum. “We are a small group, but we do 
have a lot of expertise. Unfortunately, in all of this there has 


been a lack of information forthcoming from our government. 
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ploweapons Can 

be developed ina 
Jo-Car Sarage 

bioweapons.” The Bush administration and with equipment that 

can be ordered off 
he shelf. 


4 NEW ROUTINI 

HENDERSON RISES EACH DAY AT 5:30 A.M., often to travel from 
his Baltimore home to Washington, where he may confer with 
Thompson or other high-ranking Bush staff members. He 
arrives home between 6 and 9 p.m., greeted by 150 email mes- 
sages. He'll reply to 30, handing the rest off to someone else. 
Then there are the phone calls. Henderson typically works until 
after midnight, beginning his daily cycle less than six hours later. 
A glass of wine offers an occasional respite. Before September 
11, he exercised to unwind. Now there is no time. 

Henderson's warning, delivered in a calm voice border- 
ing on monotone, is straightforward: terrorists have at their 
disposal ancient deadly organisms, including smallpox, 
anthrax, botulism, and plague. Among these, two stand out: 
the smallpox virus because it is contagious, and anthrax bac- 
teria because it is accessible, stable, transportable, and easy 
to release. 

Just 100 kilograms of anthrax released upwind of a large 
American city would kill between 130,000 and 3 million peo- 
ple, depending on the weather and other variables, Henderson 
estimates. He gave that assessment to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
September 5, just weeks before anthrax-laced 
letters were unleashed within the mail. 


D.A. Henderson ’50, founder of the Center for Civilian 
Biodefense studies at John Hopkins. 
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Henderson says smallpox is more difficult to transport 
or release into the air, “but if a smallpox epidemic were to 
start, it would be a disaster.” 

Smallpox acts like a chain letter; each victim is expect- 
ed to pass it on. To stop its spread, health officials must 
remove the next round of potential hosts by vaccinating 
those who have been exposed or who could be. Simple, in 
theory; a mammoth task in practice. 

In 1947, a Mexican traveler carried smallpox into New 
York City, where, to prevent a pandemic, health officials 
vaccinated 6.5 million people. Smallpox released into 
today's mobile population would spread more widely and 
rapidly than 50 years ago. Routine vaccination for 
a2, 


then have most likely lost immunity. Moreover, eradication 


Americans ceased in and those vaccinated before 
efforts were so successful that large supplies of vaccine 
were deemed unnecessary. As of September 11, there were 
15 million doses on hand. 

Fortunately, Henderson's campaign for larger stockpiles 
caught the attention of mid-level officials within the Clinton 
administration. The government's first order—40 million 
doses—was placed in the year 2000 and will arrive early this 
vear. In the aftermath of the attack, the Bush administration 
increased the order—enough for all Americans. That supply 
will arrive later. 

“Biological weapons have been little used over the past 
century with the exception of several incidents in China dur- 
ing the second world war,” says Henderson. “Some people 
have asserted that there was a moral bar below which people 
would not go. Others believed it extremely difficult for any ter- 
rorist group to produce biological weapons and make them 
useable. Many people had the feeling that since this was 
something we hadn't witnessed, it was therefore unlikely.” 

But smallpox has existed in the laboratories of several 
nations, including the former Soviet Union, which had con- 
tinued a massive bioweapons program long after signing an 
international agreement to stop. The Soviets were also sus- 
pected of creating mechanisms to deliver the virus via 
warheads of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Who else might have or want bioterrorist weapons? Ina 
report to Congress, Henderson said at least a dozen coun- 
tries have or are seeking offensive biological weapons 
capabilities. The New Yorker listed 10 such countries two 
years ago: Russia, China, India, Pakistan, Israel, North 
Korea, Iraq, Iran, Cuba, and Serbia. Potential suppliers 
LS. that Soviet 


bioweapons experts are up for hire. 


abound, and officials fear former 

Because bioweapons are far easier to create than 
nuclear bombs, terrorists find them appealing. Producing 
one kilogram of plutonium requires 100 tons of uranium ore 
and an array of large, specialized equipment. bioweapons 
can be developed in a two-car garage with equipment that 


Caf be ordered ott the shell from biotechnology supply 


houses. And while a sizable plutonium operation could be 
spotted aerially, a bioweapons facility can operate in 
anonymity. Once production is completed, the facility can 
be disinfected within a day. No traces would remain. 
Furthermore, agents are easily released in an aerosol spray 
form, odorless and invisible. Only later, perhaps weeks later, 
would people fall sick. 

Dealing with such threats requires new technology and 
public health strategies. Henderson suggests that microchip 
sensors be developed to identify diseases quickly by decod- 
ing their genetic signature. He also urges a speedy 
development of new antibiotics and antiviral drugs and new 
ways to enhance human immune response. 

Lorain County Medical Examiner Paul Matus ‘72 is 
leading efforts to improve preparations for a bioterrorism 
attack in Ohio. “If smallpox hit the county tomorrow, we 
would be in very deep trouble,” he says. “We have no vac- 
cines here. We would have to scramble to get people 
vaccinated—if we could get the vaccines.” 

History illustrates what to expect if we fail to prepare. 
Smallpox ravaged ancient Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs. 
The plague killed one-third of Europe's population in the 
14th century, yellow fever 10 percent of Philadelphia's citi- 
zenry in the 18th century. Ninety percent of Native 
Americans died in the 100 years following their first contact 
with Europeans—smallpox was the primary culprit. 

As perilous as the situation appears, it is likely to get 
worse. Some of the world’s regions are fertile zones for the 
emergence of new diseases, like the ebola virus. “In the 
tropics and subtropics, we have people living in very poor 
conditions in a milieu of organisms that are constantly 
mutating, Henderson says. “Some of them can be quite 
lethal. We also have more travel than ever before. We've got 
people going into rain forests where people have never pen- 
etrated before. They can bring diseases out with 
them—we're seeing it now.” 

Threats also come from the vast, emerging biotechnolo- 
gy industry that is working to unravel the genomes of 
people, plants, and animals. The ease of DNA swapping 
adds to the risk. “There are all sorts of people taking a gene 
from one organism and putting it into another,” Henderson 
says. “One laboratory took a gene from ebola and put it into 
HIV. It is possible for a pathogen to escape or to be turned 
into a weapon. We've got to be much more concerned with 
biological organisms in the 21st century than we were in the 
20th century.” 

To put our battle against biology into perspective, 
Henderson turned to a quote from Nobel laureate Joshua 
Lederberg. “Man's only competitor for dominance of the plan- 
et 1s and the ultimate outcome is not 


the viruses, 


foreordained.” @ 


Doug McInnes /s a freelance science writer in Casper, Wyoming. 
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Global Warnings What's next for U.S policy in Central Asia? 


BY MICHAEL DOYLE ’78 


months, U.S. officials and the media turned to an Oberlin cohort from 

the early 1970s. Based in Washington, D.C., but globe-trotting cease- 
lessly, Richard Haass ’73, Steven Mann ’73, and Paula Newberg ’74 have 
come to play different roles in the discordant region. Haass and Mann hold 
the rank of ambassador and, in their respective State Department posts, 
champion U.S. policy—Haass as the State Department’s temporary point 
man on Afghanistan and Mann as the top U.S. adviser on Caspian Basin 
energy. Newberg has served as an adviser to the United Nations in 
Afghanistan and Central Asia and understands well the calamitous poli- 
tics and humanitarian catastrophes that mark the 
territory. 

The three have known each other in varying 
degrees over the years. Each brings a unique per- 
spective to the world revealed by September 11; 
each is shaping the world that comes next. 
Ambassador Richard Haass sought the tough 
problems. He’s got them now, in triplicate. As 
chief of the State Department’s storied policy 
planning staff, Haass handles responsibilities 
unimagined when he was sworn in last year. The 
fitful Northern Ireland peace process seemed 
then to be among his biggest concerns; the /rish 
Times covered his appointment extensively. Then 
terror struck at home. 

“| had paid some attention to Afghanistan,” 
Haass says, “but to be frank, it wasn’t much 
before September 11. | spent a lot of time in 
South Asia, although my focus was on India and Pakistan.” 

It's been a quickly evolving cascade of events, with the rapid col- 
lapse of the Taliban throughout most of Afghanistan in November. In 
October, Secretary of State Colin Powell tapped Haass as an emissary for 
Afghanistan. Talk about intractable. Working in many environments, 
Haass has had to handhold, cajole, calculate, and in all ways move the 
diplomatic levers to advance diverse U.S. interests. Then the State 
Department added another envoy, James Dobbins, as its representative 
to various Afghan opposition groups, and Haass turned his focus to work 
within the United States and United Nations on Afghanistan issues. 

The former Rhodes Scholar, who earned his PhD at Oxford, says the 
United States is “clearly looking to the U.N. to play a central role in mold- 
ing Afghanistan's postwar future.” The U.S., though, must lead. This 
centrality of U.S. leadership has marked Haass’ thinking both in and out 
of government. His book The Reluctant Sheriff: The United States after 
the Cold War—one of 11 he’s written or edited—pinned the star of inter- 
national leadership squarely on Uncle Sam. | 

“I think it’s incumbent upon our country to take the lead and, In 
many cases, organize coalitions of those parties able and willing to work 
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Richard Haass ’73 


* most important 
decisions in 


with us toward common goals,” Haass told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last April. “That is where the notion of the sheriff comes. At 
times we have to overcome our own reluctance to do that, to lead.” 

Thus, in October, Haass met in Italy with the octogenarian former 
king of Afghanistan, Mohammad Zahir Shah. The king had ruled for 40 
years before being deposed in 1973. The aged king may seem an unlikely 
ruler now, but a tribal council—a loya jirga —under his aegis and 
designed to shape a new leadership coalition, has become a popular idea. 

“It’s our goal to try to encourage the emergence of a broad-based 
Afghan government that reflects the composition of the population, that 
enjoys support and legitimacy, and that has 
workable relations with its neighbors,” Haass 
says. “The goal is to bring it about, using 
Afghans both inside and outside of the country. 
It's going to have to be representative. Is the 
potential there? The answer is yes.” 

Questions nonetheless abound. In 1989, a 
previous tribal council without the king’s 
involvement failed to establish a lasting coali- 
tion among seven major Afghan factions. It is 
unclear whether members of the Taliban could 
be part of a new ruling coalition. Pakistan, 
whose fearsome Inter-Services Intelligence 
Directorate helped spawn the 
Taliban in the mid-1990s, has 
envisioned an enduring role for 
moderate Taliban leaders. But 
other countries, including Russia, 
India, and Tajikistan, aren't keen 
on the idea. 

Holding together an anti-ter- 
ror alliance poses other dilemmas 
as well. 

“Often the most important 
decisions in foreign policy involve trade-offs,” Haass says, “so obvious- 
ly we're going to make some difficult decisions, but that’s always the 
case in foreign policy.” 

Consider human rights. Tajikistan can help the U.S. effort in neigh- 
boring Afghanistan. Tajikistan is also ruled by an authoritarian regime 
whose security forces “frequently tortured, beat, and abused detainees,” 
according to the State Department’s 2000 human rights report. 
Uzbekistan is allowing use of its territory for the U.S. effort. Uzbekistan’s 
security forces also “arbitrarily arrested or detained pious Muslims and 
other citizens on false charges, frequently planting narcotics, weapons, 
or forbidden literature on them,” the State Department reported. 

“One of the challenges facing the U.S. government is tending to the 
various aspects of post-September 11 policy without losing sight of 


_ soften the 


oreign policy 
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neighborhood.” 
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other U.S. foreign policy 
goals,” Haass says. He 
mentioned specifically 
U.S. policies toward al- 
Qaeda and Afghanistan, 
terrorism more broadly, 
the promotion of open 
trade, stopping the pro- 
liferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, and 
promoting civil society 
and democracy. 

Pakistan in particu- 
lar poses dilemmas. Led 
by a general, it is a coun- 
try in which the constitution and parliament have 
been suspended and which teeters periodically on 
the brink of war with India. But Pakistan also 
Shares a porous 1,500-mile border with 
Afghanistan and is essential to the United States. 

“This is a leadership that faces tremendous 
challenges,” Haass says of Pakistan. “It has major 
interests in Afghanistan. It also faces a difficult relationship with India, 
and internally it has significant economic problems and political divi- 
sions. It appears to be moving to reach out, and, obviously, the United 
States is prepared to help to the extent that we can.” 

Haass previously puzzled over Pakistan while in the first Bush 
administration, in which he was senior director for Near East and South 
Asian affairs at the National Security Council. He worked with Powell 
during the Persian Gulf War, the one Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
proclaimed, with perhaps more prescience than he was given credit for, 
would be “the mother of all battles.” 

This time around, Powell chose Haass to head the State 
Department’s own internal think-tank, though the policy planning staff 
lacks the luxurious remove of an ivory tower. 

“It’s my job to provide the secretary of state with medium- and 
long-term advice,” Haass says, adding ruefully that he spends “an 
awful lot of time in meetings.” 

From which, history shows, come ideas that change the world. The 
policy planning staff first convened in 1947, as post-war Europe was 
economically disintegrating and Stalinist Russia was expanding. 
Secretary of State George Marshall summoned diplomat Chester Bowles 
to create the staff so that the State Department could play offense as 
well as defense. 

“Marshall had only one bit of advice for me,” Bowles recounted in 
his autobiography. “Avoid trivia.” 

The ambitious Marshall Plan for the recovery of Europe soon result- 
ed. Now it’s Haass’ turn to help concoct plans whose names and 
consequences history will grade. 


OIL IN A TOUGH NEIGHBORHOOD 


Someday, Afghanistan may calm. When it does, Ambassador Steven 
Mann would like to see the larger region thrive and the United States be 


well positioned. “We need to do everything we can now so that when this 
war is over, the states of Central Asia and the Caucasus will have a real 
basis for prosperity,” he says. 

A two-time German major, Mann began keeping his fingers on the 
region's pulse long before taking his current job as Caspian Basin 
energy adviser. He served as U.S. ambassador to Turkmenistan for 
two-and-a-half years and knows how dicey things can get for this 
frontline state. Turkmenistan shares a 461-mile border with 
Afghanistan, a 615-mile border with Iran, and a significant coastal 
piece of the oil-rich Caspian Sea. “The Turkmen know they live in a 
rough neighborhood,” he says. 

Some neighbors, notably Uzbekistan, enlisted publicly in the U.S. 
campaign against the Taliban regime in Afghanistan. The role of 
Turkmenistan in the post-September 11 campaign Is delicate, although 
in late October it agreed to allow U.N. aid workers to operate on its 
Afghan border. Its role in the region’s future is likewise a work in 
progress. 

“Turkmenistan in the past always had cordial relations with the 
Taliban,” Mann noted. “Turkmenistan tries to have businesslike relations 
with all of its neighbors—with Afghanistan, with lran, with Uzbekistan.” 

Businesslike is not bad; it is, after a fashion, Mann’s own approach 
now. As Secretary of State Powell’s senior advisor for Caspian Basin 
energy diplomacy, Mann considers the region’s big picture. One very big 
goal is construction of a 1,075-mile pipeline to carry oil from the 
Caspian seaport of Baku to the Turkish Mediterranean port of Ceyhan. 

“With Central Asia and the Caucasus, we have tried to do some- 
thing that doesn’t come naturally to Americans, which Is to play the long 
game,” Mann says. “This war places a spotlight on Central Asia, and it’s 
even more important to press ahead with Caspian energy development 
because we're looking for long-term stability.” 

Mann insists the so-called Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan oil pipeline will 
be entirely secure, notwithstanding the region’s turmoil. All of the 
countries involved, he says, “have an interest in having the pipeline 
built...it’s hard for me to see (the terrorism crisis) spilling over” to 
hinder the project. 

“The Caspian nations’ needs are pretty consistent,” he added. 
“They must export their energy. Our policy is consistent, too; we want to 
help them do that. The pipelines we're building are going to be secure. 
There's not a security threat out there that’s not manageable.” 

Construction of the $2.5-billion oil pipeline begins early next sum- 
mer. By connecting Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Turkey—bypassing cheaper 
but more politically troublesome routes through lran—the pipeline 
would serve multiple interests. The diplomatic theory is that the United 
States wins by binding countries closer to the West. The related eco- 
nomic theory is that the rising tide from a million barrels of Caspian Sea 
crude oil conveyed daily will lift all of the impoverished countries. 

“The countries of Central Asia and the Caucuses can use the rev- 
enues from this oil and gas to build their societies and strengthen their 
independence,” Mann says. “That is an important strategic goal for the 
United States, so there are good reasons for us to work together. We've 
been doing it for years, and the Bush administration wants to push 
ahead.” 

Turkmenistan is not a direct party to the big oil pipeline, but other 
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forms of energy development are still crucial to the largely desert coun- 
try. It's the old story: rich in resources, poor in fact. The country of 4.6 
million residents claims the fifth-largest natural gas reserve in the 
world. And yet nearly 60 percent of the residents in this country the size 
of California live below the poverty line. 

“The economy, year by year, crumbles a little bit more,” Mann says. 
“They're concerned about schooling their kids. They're concerned about 
social services and infrastructure. Politics are very low on their list of 
daily concerns. Their number one concern is making a living.” 

A Foreign Service officer since 1976, Mann first toured the tree- 
shaded streets of Turkmenistan’s capital in July 1980. The country was 
still suffocating in the Soviet Union’s bear hug. Across the border in 
Afghanistan, Soviet troops were in the first year of a bloody and futile 
venture. Turkmenistan achieved its independence when the Soviet Union 
dissolved in 1991 and, according to Mann, it is a “very stable country.” 
The stability comes at a high price. President Saparmurat Niyazov, 
according to the CIA’s World Factbook, “retains absolute control over the 
country,” and opposition is not tolerated. 

“He is the president for life and has an enormous cult of personal- 
ity,” Mann says. 

In 1992, Niyazov won re-election with a Stalinist-era margin of 99.5 
percent of all votes cast. There is no free press, and the country’s over- 
all human rights record is characterized as “extremely poor” by the State 
Department. 

“An argument | have often heard is that the Turkmen have an ‘Asian 
mentality,’ and so they are not comfortable with democracy as we under- 
stand it,” Mann said in his farewell remarks as ambassador last May. “| 
reject this idea. | have never heard a single average Turkmen citizen, in 
my two-and-a-half years here, say that he or she did not want to see 
honest newspapers and television and read honest facts about the 
nation’s progress.” 

Back in the United States, working in State Department headquar- 
ters tightly wrapped in wartime security, Mann now casts his mind 
beyond the travails of President Niyazov’s Turkmenistan. But, following a 
mid-October interview, preparing to meet with U.S. oil company execu- 
tives waiting in his outer office, he paused to give a pitch for a service 
well suited to the Oberlin ethos. 

“As a result of the war, we're seeing in the Foreign Service an even 
greater sense of pride in what we do and what we represent,” Mann says. 
“We've got admirable leadership in the State Department, and regard- 
less of the area we're working in, there’s a sense of mission.” 

This Foreign Service veteran says something else. “Talk to Paula 
Newberg,” he urged. “You've got to talk to Paula.” 


ANARCHY IS ALWAYS WORSE 
Paula Newberg has her doubts. And, working outside of government, 
she can openly express them. Long active in human-rights and human- 
itarian issues, Newberg questions the U.S. military strategy initiated last 
fall with cruise missiles and laser-guided bombs. 

“| don’t happen to think that bombing the guts out of Afghanistan 
is the best way to fight global terrorism,” Newberg said in October. 
Briefly a Peace Corps country director in Central Asia and a long-time 
commentator on international politics (she and Haass were both at the 
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Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in the mid-1990s), 
Newberg questions the trade-offs now made as the United States rallies 
an anti-terror coalition. 

“It's easy for me to say, (because) I’m out of government and | can 
operate on different set of principles. What we are doing right now is 
buying off seemingly pliant but habitually rights-violating governments 
with whom we believe we need to undertake an anti-terrorist cam- 
paign,” Newberg says. “That is not likely to stand us in good stead over 
the long term. 

“These actions are understandable, given the tactics and strate- 
gies that have been adopted,” Newberg conceded, but “that doesn’t 
make it right for the long term. And it certainly doesn’t make it right for 
the people who live in these countries.” 

As the U.N.’s former special advisor for Afghanistan from 1996 
through 1998, Newberg has been skeptical of where the United States 
has been placing its bets. The Northern Alliance, for one. It sounds like 
a coherent partner, but is not. 

“The Northern Alliance does not stand for anything in particular,” 
Newberg says. “It is a familiar gallery of rogues whose attitude toward 
the population of Afghanistan was and is less than beneficent. This was 
a group of commanders who until recently had been fighting one anoth- 
er as well as fighting the Taliban, and they continued fighting among 
each other while they were fighting the Taliban. It’s not the same thing 
as having a government and an organized opposition. Commanders have 
been reorganizing themselves to suit the circumstances.” 

Newberg now advises the United Nations Foundation, a private 
group aiding U.N. causes through a $1-billion gift committed by CNN 
founder Ted Turner. A New Yorker—“I like large, complicated, gritty 
places”—Newberg says it was a bit of an accident that brought her 
face-to-face with Afghanistan for 
the first time. It was in March 1980, 
and she was attending a meeting of 
the United Nations in India after 
Spending the winter as a member of 


Paula Newberg '74, former U.N. special advisor for Afghanistan 
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the U.S. delegation to the U.N. Human Rights Commission. She traveled 
from New Delhi to Pakistan and then decided to check out the border 
where the first Afghan refugees were just arriving. 

In the years that followed—during the anti-Soviet war and after the 
Soviet army left and the United States turned its back on Afghanistan— 
Newberg made countless trips to South and Southwest Asia, many on 


behalf of international human-rights organizations. Local experience © 
became an important teacher. Her doctorate from the University of — 


Chicago in comparative politics and social theory provided an outline, 
but not details. Her primary foreign languages had been French, 


German, and Czech, not Pukhto or Dari or South Asia’s varied vernacu- 
lars. After years in the region, however, she went on to author books and — 
monographs about Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Kashmir and to teach at © 


Columbia and Johns Hopkins. 


While watching Pakistan’s governance decline in the mid-1990s, | 
Newberg also saw firsthand the rise of the Taliban; she recognized, for — 
all its militant rigidity, the Taliban’s appeal for a country accustomed to — 


chaos. 


life,” Newberg says. “There are people who are actually sympathetic to 


the Taliban. They may not like the ideological stricture, although some — 


do, but they did like the fact that anarchy was kept in lien.” 


“The Taliban did allow people to begin recapturing a stable home | 


She saw, and was vexed by, U.S. foreign policy at the time. 

“We've been patronizing all sorts of folks, including Osama bin 
Laden when it suited our convenience,” Newberg says. “It was our con- 
venience to support Pakistan and the Taliban in 1994 and 1995, although 
it was clear even then, particularly to people living in the region, that it 
was not a good idea to have done so. We took a short-term, tactical move, 


and it was a bad idea—for Afghanistan, Pakistan, and many of their 


neighbors. We are now taking other, familiar, short-term moves.” 
She believes now, as do others, that the United Nations could be 
crucial if Afghanistan is ever to rebuild itself. It is not necessarily, or 


_ appropriately, the United States’ job to build that ruling coalition, she 


says; it is, she believes, “highly arrogant for any state to try to put any 
government in place anywhere.” 

“I think the U.N. can best act as an umpire or as a trustee, in the 
process of trying to determine how it can best help the Afghan people 
decide for themselves how they want to be governed,” she says. “There 
has to be a playing field established in which no one is patronized sim- 
ply by having gained military ascendancy.” 

She knows what awaits Afghanistan if all governance fails. 

“Anarchy is always worse.” @ 


Mike Doyle is a reporter for McClatchy Newspapers in Washington, DC. 


From Power Plants to Power Struggles 


BY DOUG MCINNES ’70 


Fight for Human Rights 


HE UNITED STATES HAS PUSHED a tough human-rights agenda 

with countries such as China and Pakistan. With others, 

such as Saudi Arabia, it has let the issue slide, but when 
federal investigators unraveled the identities of the September 
11 hijackers, 14 of the 19 were Saudis. 

On the surface, religious extremism was the motivating 
factor behind the attacks, with Osama bin Laden employing 
his own brand of Islam to motivate his followers. But William 
F. Schulz ‘71, executive director of Amnesty International 
USA, believes that Americans should delve deeper, focusing 
particularly on human rights violations in Saudi Arabia and 
elsewhere. 

“The fact that there have been so few democratic institu- 
tions in many of those countries is what has made religious 
extremism attractive, says Schulz, author of In Our Own Best 
Interest (Beacon Press, April 2000). “Without human rights 


and democracy, you build a situation in a country like Saudi 


Arabia in which the average person on the street becomes 
extremely alienated from his or her government. Extremists 
are seen as speaking for the average person. 

“The truth is that extremism, whether it be of a religious 
or political nature, finds fertile ground when there are not 
other mechanisms through which people can express their dis- 
satisfaction.” 

Thesss> 


rights issues in such countries slide, Schulz believes. “We have 


acting from expediency, has let the human- 


chosen not to confront the Saudis about their abysmal human- 
rights record because we are concerned about the supply of 
oil. We have been unwilling to confront Egypt about its viola- 
tions because we see Egypt as a stabilizing influence in the 
Middle East.” 

In the long run, he says, the policy is far from expedient 
because it fosters the very terrorism we seek to prevent. “Im 
not offering this in any way as an excuse for what happened. 
The September attacks were criminal. But if one is to pre- 
vent future crimes needs to 


against humanity, one 
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: upport or human 
» rights is pragmatic 
) and in our own best 
Interest.” 


understand the milieu from 
which those crimes arose. 

“It comes down to this,” he 
adds. “Support for human rights 
is not only idealistic, but prag- 
matic and in our own best interest.” By this standard, the 
U.S. will be tested again and again, including in Afghanistan, 
where American forces have mounted more than 100 air 
strikes a day. 

Schulz says the American handling of the Afghan war and 
the kind of government that takes over afterward will deter- 
mine whether Afghanistan continues as a haven for terrorism. 
“If the next Afghan government is respectful of human rights, 
it will be a more stable government and far less likely to har- 
bor terrorists,’ he says. “If we don't solve Afghanistan's 
human-rights problems, extremism will continue to fester.” @ 


Support Some Arab Interests 
OES THE ARAB POPULATION HARBOR a deep hatred for the 


United States? The issue is complex, says Bill Rugh ‘58, 

former U.S. ambassador to Yemen and the United Arab 
Emirates. Some people of Arab descent do find American for- 
eign policy hard to swallow, but only on some issues, he says. 
Their opposition lies in the United States’ failure to support 
democratic reforms in the Middle East, a pro-Israel policy tilt, 
and sanctions on Iraq, which many Arabs blame for triggering 
starvation and disease among Iraqi civilians. 

Rugh is president of American-Mideast Educational and 
Training Services, which promotes understanding between 
Americans and the people of the Middle East and North 
Africa. He explains that dislike of American national policy 
does not extend automatically to Americans themselves. “The 
Arab people could very well say to an American, ‘I like you as 
a person, but how can your government be so hostile toward 
us? Or they may wonder w hy our government supports dicta- 
torship abroad, while working as a democracy at home. But 
these same people send their children to America to study. 
They listen to American music. They buy American technolo- 
gy. They vacation at Disneyland.” 

Life under authoritarian regimes may satisfy some, but 
others want change and find the United States failure to 
support democracy partic ularly perplexing, he says. Our 
countrv labored for decades to free Eastern Block countries 
from Soviet dominance; why not the same for Middle 
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Eastern dictatorships? 

“We have other interests in addition to our love of democ- 
racy, says Rugh. “Economic, strategic, and political reasons. 
Also, we really do believe in national self-determination and 
are reluctant to try to change domestic political systems. It’s 
easy to say we ought to support the good guys, but how do we 
do that? Do we provoke a revolution? Do we send in the 
Marines to support an opposition group? Then, if the opposi- 
tion wins power, we wonder if they are tainted by our support.” 

As a practical matter, says Rugh, U.S. support of anti-gov- 
ernment groups in the Middle East “could antagonize the 
government in power, which could punish us by, say, cutting off 
oil. So it's not simple.” But there is a price to be paid for sup- 
porting demagogues if they lose power, such as when the 
U.S.-backed Shah of Iran was toppled in the Iranian revolution. 

He says that the U.S. could change its policy in Iraq and 
Israel—for example by lending strong support to a freeze on 
Jewish settlements in Palestinian areas. “Lending support 
doesn’t mean meeting every Arab demand, but it does call for 
adjustments that support American interests while showing 
some understanding of Arab interests. We should also look at 
the proposal to deploy international observers to the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip to monitor violence,” he says. “The U.S. 

failed to support that pro- 


Former ambassador Bill Rugh '58 


posal simply because 
Israel rejected it. These 
are examples that rein- 
force the Arab perception 


of American bias.” @ 


ending support 
doesn’t mean 
meeting every Arab 
demand, but it 
does call for | 
adjustments... 


Want Better Intelligence? Read the Tea Leaves 


IKE PFISTER ’57 JOINED THE U.S. ARMY the year he graduated 

from Oberlin, when Middle Eastern terrorists confined 

their violence to their own region and the Pentagon had 

not a single guard at the door. “Terrorism wasn't on the radar 

screen, not in the international sense,’ says Pfister, who rose to 

the rank of major general within 30 years and served as direc- 

tor of intelligence for the U.S. Central Command, responsible 
for the Middle East and South Asia. 

Pfister served in Vietnam, witnessed the collapse of the 


communist block, and watched the spread of terrorism to the 


hd 
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AHEAD IN A NEW WORLD 


LOOKING 


Retired Major General Mike Pfister '37 


n the intelligen 
business, it’s not just 
aout discovering our, 
enemies’ capabilities. 


United States. Now 
retired, he empha- 
sizes that military 
operations are just 
one aspect of the 
protracted conflict 
that our country 
faces; improving 
U.S. intelligence is 
also critical. “In the 
intelligence business, it’s not just about discovering our ene- 
mies capabilities, it’s about finding out how tenaciously they 
will fight for their beliefs.” 

It's easy to be wrong. “Consider the Cold War. There 
were very few analysts who predicted the fall of the Soviet 
Union,” he says, adding that our government also underesti- 
mated the will of the North Vietnamese and Vietcong in the 
face of growing domestic opposition and discontent. “The 
North Vietnamese were more determined than we gave them 


The U.S 


itself as a colonialist, but to the North Vietnamese, we were 


credit for, and they outlasted us. . did not envision 


just the successors to the colonial regime. This accounted for 


some of their staying power.” 

Intelligence efforts, he says, include seeking out warn- 
ings of terrorist intentions without help from the terrorists 
themselves. “It is highly unlikely that we will ever recruit 
from the inner circle of a suicide group,” says Pfister. “But 
that doesn't mean we can't find out what they're up to. There 
will be clues.” A case in point: one of the September 11 sui- 
cide pilots reportedly conveyed to his instructor at an 
American flight training school that he didn’t need to learn 
how to take off or land the plane, a tell-tale remark that 
wasnt relayed to authorities. 

“The question then becomes, ‘Can we organize our own 
intelligence to pick up enough clues to read the tea leaves?” 
asks Pfister. “And can we do it without becoming a society in 
which neighbors inform on neighbors?” . 

A further challenge, he says, is for the president to keep 
our country united, despite disagreement within the popula- 
tion about how to administer a war against terrorism. “The 
real lesson from Vietnam that is applicable today is not tac- 
tical, but a lesson in politics and_ civics. We need to 
orchestrate domestic and congressional support and have the 


staying power, the national will, to deal with the problem.” e 


Rethink Electrical Power: Is Smaller Better? 
T IS AN UNOFFICIAL AMERICAN MOTTO: bigger 


Massive factories dot our landscapes. The 


is always better. 
vast Mall of 
America is a city unto itself. The electric power grid is the mar- 
vel of the industrial world. Each of these things seems to make 
economic sense. So, too, did the World Trade Center. 
The equation for what makes economic sense may have 
changed, for the bigger something is, the more its loss will be felt. 
For that reason, electricity in the U.S., which is based on giant 
plants, giant dams, and a giant power grid is particularly vulner- 
able to terrorism, says Hisham Zerriffi 95, who works at creating 
models that are more efficient and less susceptible to terrorism. 
As a doctoral student at Carnegie Mellon, Zerriffi had been 
rethinking electric power generation, envisioning radically differ- 
war-torn areas such as Lebanon. 


ent electric systems for 


Although he was aware that the U.S. power system was vulnera- 
ble to terrorism, September 11 pushed the issue to the top of his 
- shock the first few days,” he 


agenda. “We were in a state of 


recalls. “Afterwards we sat back and realized that our research 
obviously had to change. We have to think about the implications 


of developing more robust power systems in the United States.” 


Our current power grid—a network of transmission lines 


that is particularly vulnerable because of its size—is suscepti- 
ble to both a direct terrorist attack and cyber-manipulation, 
Zerriffi says. “It would be impossible to protect every mile.” 
Knocking out one section of line can cause a neighboring sec- 
tion to fail. “If the person triggering the blackouts understands 
where key transmission lines are located, he could start the 
dominoes toppling.” 

One solution would be to create many small generating 
plants located where the power is used. Because each plant 
would be small and in populous areas, the transmission network 
would be easier to protect, and the loss of any one plant would 
have a minimal impact. In addition, heat generated by electric 
production could easily be tapped for other industrial processes. 
In large power complexes, currently isolated in rural areas, huge 
quantities of heat energy are simply lost into the air. 

“Electric power runs our economy,” Zerriffi says. “You would 
see massive disruptions of the economy if the power system 
were hit repeatedly and in an intelligent way by terrorists. The 
physical structure needs to be rethought. One way is to make 
the power system more of a fortress. The other way is to change 


it. Now is the time to look at 


the second option.’ @ 


Hisham and Maren Duke Zerriffi '95 


ectrical power runs 
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Contend with American Ignorance 
N THE PALESTINIAN TERRITORIES, conversations commonly 


begin with the question, “How is the situation?” 

Translated, it is a way of asking if violence has erupted 
again. It was also a phrase heard over and over again by 
Maren Duke Zerriffi ‘95 during the six months she spent in 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

The question was not, however, one she expected to hear 
in the United States. Then came September 11, and email 
from concerned Palestinian friends arrived with the heading, 
“How is the situation in America?” 

“That my country, which has been so tranquil, now sud- 
denly warranted this question was very strange and troubling 
to me,” says Zerriffi, a doctoral candidate in political science 
with a focus in Middle East comparative politics and a minor 
in Islamic studies at McGill University in Quebec. 

Zerriffi resolved to focus on the Islamic world following 
the 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. A high-school senior at 
the time, she helped to organize a teach-in to help Americans 
sort myth from fact regarding the misunderstood region. At 
Oberlin, she wrote her honors thesis on U.S. policy toward 
Islamicism in the Middle East and Central Asia. Today she 
seeks to educate Americas about the Islamic world as part of 
her job as community outreach director at the World Affairs 
Council of Pittsburgh. 

Zerriffi has found considerable interest among 
Americans in learning more about the Islamic world, 
although there are exceptions. While at her hairdresser she 
overheard a salon employee comment that Arabs had failed 
to evolve. The words stung. Zerriffis husband, Hisham ‘95, 
and father-in-law, Ali Zerriffi ‘69, were born in Morocco. 
Seeking to fight such ignorance with facts, Zerriffi counters 
the notions that Islam and terrorism go hand in hand and 
that most of the Islamic world hates America. “There's this 
whole idea of ‘them’ and ‘us.’ It lends itself to the idea that 
there is a conflict between Islam and the West. That's inac- 
curate. There are approximately six million Muslims in the 
United States,” she says. 

“Even if there is a degree of grievance with U.S. foreign 
policy, it does not mean that Muslims support the terrorist 
attack. It’s more accurate to say that any religion can be per- 
verted and misused by a small group of people who do not 
have support of the mainstream religion. It’s improper to 
draw conclusions about Islam from bin Laden and his per- 
versions. 

“That's the horror that many Muslims feel—that some- 
body has so perverted their religion that the world now views 
that perversion as representing Islam,” she adds. “Their 
hearts broke over how many people died September 11. That 
somebody who claimed to be a Muslim did this broke their 


hearts a second time.’ @ 


Doug McInnes js a freelance science writer in Casper, Wyoming. 
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Dial 911 for 
Liberties Lost 


Anti-terrorist bill takes shots at civil liberties 


By Ron KAHN 


t took weeks for the enormity of the September 11 tragedies and 

the dangers of terrorism to sink in for me. When not in class or 

preparing for one, | was transfixed to the TV, where the threats of 
capturing the terrorists “dead or alive” and of stopping their sup- 
porters filled the airwaves. Later my thoughts shifted, and | really 
focused on the impact of the attacks. At an Oberlin College gathering, 
| announced that | felt violated, as was my country, for the first time 
in my life. Like many of us, | thought of the assassination of President 
Kennedy, the other horrific national event whose announcement sum- 
mons memories of our exact whereabouts. (| was an undergraduate 
student at Rutgers, walking into the building that housed the politi- 
cal science department.) There had been talk of plots and of Lee 
Harvey Oswald’s connections with Russia. But | did not feel violated, 
nor did | fear that the internal security of our country was at risk. 

September 11 was different. All we knew was that two planes 
had been flown into the World Trade Center, a third into the Pentagon, 
and a fourth plane, which was most likely headed for Washington, DC, 
had crashed in Pennsylvania. We were told that more than 5,000 
human beings had been killed. When our nation’s airports were closed 
simultaneously for the first time in history, it was apparent that the 
United States was under attack and that the most searching criminal 
investigation in the history of the world had just begun. 

My attention then focused on the various anti-terrorist bills 
being considered by our government. Traditionally, elected officials 
who are knowledgeable in civil-rights matters have served in key 
positions on the Senate and the House Judiciary committees— 
Senator Patrick Leahy of Vermont and Congressman Barney Frank of 
Massachusetts among them. With Senator Jim Jeffords leaving the 
Republican Party, the Democrats now controlled the Senate. There 
was hope for a built-in safeguard for the protection of civil liberties. 

As | followed the proposed Congressional anti-terrorism legisla- 
tion, | was chagrined, and became even more so about the 
anti-terrorism law signed by President Bush on October 26. In a 
lengthy search for an acronym, the legislation became known as the 
“Uniting and Strengthening America by Providing Appropriate Tools 
Required to Intercept and Obstruct Terrorism Act” (The USA PATRIOT 
Act). Within hours of its passage, the FBI released new directives on 
how to use the law in investigating 9/11l-related events. 

A variety of new “tools” was now available to law enforcement 
officials in apprehending terrorists and their supporters. The FBI had 
sought from Congress many of these provisions prior to 9/11 for crim- 
inal investigations, such as the roving, nationwide wiretap provisions 
already in place to apprehend drug kingpins and mobsters. Others 
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were new, such as allowing the release of grand jury testimony, with or 
without a resulting indictment, to law enforcement officials if the 
information is believed to be related to terrorism in any way. 

Under the new anti-terrorism law, immigrants can be detained for 
seven days without charges (up from the previously allowed two days), 
with review of the legality of a detainment to occur every six months or 
less. Law enforcement officials can now approach a special intelli- 
gence court to gain authorization for a nationwide roving wiretap and 
national search warrant in conducting terrorism investigations, 
bypassing the usual safeguards of a federal court. 

Email messages—including information such as when and to 
whom they are sent—can now be subject to government subpoenas, 
and federal law enforcement agencies can conduct “sneak and peek” 
searches of a home or office without making an effort to inform its 
occupant. 

Furthermore, the FBI and CIA can share information believed to be 
pertinent to a terrorism investigation, thus eliminating firewalls 
between the law-enforcement and intelligence communities that were 
put in place to stop the CIA from spying on citizens. And finally, infor- 
mation gained from national security wiretaps is now available for use 
in regular criminal investigations. 

Our government has a history, in times of crisis, of seeking law 
enforcement powers that are likely to violate our civil liberties; it 
occurred after the Oklahoma City bombing in 1995. Unfortunately, the 
impact of the USA PATRIOT Act on civil liberties is far greater than what 
is evidenced by a list of new governmental powers. The definitions of 
“terrorism” and the “support of terrorism” are vague. There is no clear 
requirement of the government to prove an individual’s intent to 
engage in or support terrorism before being indicted or convicted under 

the new act. Therefore, 
immigrants may be 
detained and deported, 
and citizens investi- 
gated, for simply 
attending a meeting of 
a group that is consid- 
ered suspect. All of 


“Our government 
—*has a history, in 
times of crisis, of 
seeking law 
enforcement 


powers likely to 
violate our civil 
= liberties. 
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Kahn, James Monroe Professor of Politics and Law at Oberlin 


these provisions will have a chilling affect on First Amendment free- 
doms of speech and assembly and our rights to gain useful knowledge. 

The new legislation is also a threat because it passed so easily. 
Given our nation’s concern with war and bioterrorism, there has been 
little debate about our civil liberties or the need to limit potential 
abuse of law enforcement powers. Focus groups run by civil liberties 
groups found wide support for these new measures. | fear that the 
effect of this law on academic freedom, in particular for students and 
professors searching for the truth about American foreign and military 
policy, will be devastating. (Since the events of September 11, law 
enforcement officials have visited over 200 colleges and universities 
gathering information about students, particularly foreign students, 
but Americans as well.) 

“Can | go to this particular web site using my own computer, or 
will | make it onto a governmental list of possible terrorism support- 
ers?” one wonders. “Should | use campus or library computers, rather - 
than my own, to gain knowledge about terrorism, Afghanistan, and 
American foreign and military policy? Will Oberlin be forced to hand 
over private information on my use of the Internet, even though 
President Nancy Dye has clearly stated it is against College policy to 
do so except under court order?” 

Fortunately, there is a safeguard in the legislation—a four-year 
Sunset provision for some aspects of the law. This means that 
Congress must renew some sections of the law in four years for them 
to remain in effect. But sunset provisions can be a forceful protection 
of civil liberties only if there is a will to stop such practices when they 
expire. What if lawmakers and citizens become used to the new law 
enforcement powers? A law in action is a precedent. In four years, will 
lawmakers who are concerned about civil liberties have a basis to 
evaluate the actions of the FBI, CIA, and other government agencies? 
Will there be enough information to make reasoned arguments about 
the effect of these new powers on First Amendment freedoms? Will 
misuse of these powers against immigrants rather than citizens mean 
that fewer people will be concerned? 

Perhaps our best hope lies not in the sunset provision, but in the 
recognition that sincere efforts must be made to stop terrorist acts 
before they occur. My hope is that the law-enforcement and intelli- 
gence communities will not have the resources to impede legitimate 
political speech, demonstrations, and academic inquiry in their pursuit 
of terrorist acts. 

There is an interesting provision in this law that might prove to be 
a valuable protection of privacy. Citizens can sue the government if 
private information is leaked to people or agencies not permitted to 
have it—information gained, for example, through new wiretapping, 
surveillance, and investigative powers. One hopes that the ACLU and 
other advocacy groups will assist with such lawsuits; that they will act 
as a check on government abuse of powers and provide a record for the 
re-passing of the law four years hence. 

| hope, too, that those in Congress who supported the USA PATRI- 
OT Act, especially the civil libertarians in the Senate, are warranted in 
their decision to trust the government not to use such powers to vio- 
late citizens and those whom we have permitted into our country as 
guests. Unfortunately, my first hopes for moderation in the implemen- 
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tation of the USA PATRIOT Act seem dashed already. A second wave of 
ks on civil liberties, announced in November, included a presi- 
dential directive ordering any non-citizen identified by the president as 
rrorist or as aiding terrorism to be tried by a military tribunal under 
ecretary of Defense. The government also announced it will deny 
ney-client privileges of privacy to all incarcerated alleged terror- 
and will interview 5,000 young Middle-Eastern men who are the 
U.S. on temporary visas, although there is no evidence of wrongdoing 
on their part. 
Unlike the reaction to the first wave of attacks on civil liberties, 


nany have spoken out against these new proposed violations. Police | 


departments have refused to cooperate with the FBI. Many in Congress 


who supported the USA PATRIOT Act have now seriously questioned the 
constitutionality and wisdom of these new actions. 

If the government violates our trust, | will feel doubly violated as 
a result of the September 11 tragedy, and it will be very difficult to tell 
my students to keep the faith. Most importantly, the terrorists will have 
been successful not only in killing 5,000 human beings and reducing 
the Twin Towers to dust, they will have denied us the basic liberties 


| that are the hallmark of our nation. @ 


Ron Kahn, James Monroe Professor of Politics and Law, teaches courses on 
American constitutional law and the First Amendment and chairs the commit- 
tee which administers the law and society major at Oberlin College. 


Borderline Response Will new policies limit international students? 


BY GAIL TAYLOR 


ctober 24 was United Nations Day. With the stars and stripes 

taped in shop windows and flying from lamp posts all 

over town, the annual U.N. Day display outside the 
Oberlin Inn was especially striking: flying were 114 flags rep- 
resenting countries that have sent students to Oberlin 
College. 

As domestic security tightened, it seemed that the vibrant 
international life of college and university campuses could be 
one of war's casualties. Spurred by reports that one or more of 
the hijackers entered the country on student visas, California's 
Senator Dianne Feinstein proposed a six-month moratorium 
on student visas. She later backed off, proposing instead to bar 
them for students from seven specific countries. 

A tighter tracking system for international students 
appeared inevitable. Congress moved to bring online a long- 
proposed and much-delayed electronic system that would 
provide an identification card for foreign students and require 
international student advisors to keep the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service informed of students’ status. The long- 
protesting Association of International Educators abandoned 
its objection to the system. At Oberlin, Nicolette Love, inter- 
national student advisor and assistant dean, worried that new 
reporting responsibilities would undermine her role as advo- 
cate and friend to young people facing the uncertainties of life 
in a foreign country. But she says, “If | am required to do that, 


of course, I'll do that.” 


As she spoke, her husband, Associate Director of 


Admissions Harry Dawe ’58, was traveling in Bulgaria and 
Turkey, helping to recruit the Class of 2006. Oberlin policy 


allows accepted students to defer entry for up to two semesters, 
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and, had visas been frozen, that policy could have been invoked. 

In his quest to bring the world’s best and brightest to 
Oberlin, Dawe’s decision to travel in October put him ahead 
of the pack. At a College fair in Istanbul he came across some 
booths left empty by recruiters who had decided not to fly. He 
also found Turkish students still eager to study in the States. 

Currently, 260 international students from more than 50 
countries study at Oberlin, according to Dean of Admissions 
and Financial Aid Debra Chermonte. As of October, she 
expected the College's international population to hold steady 
next year. For international students already here, September 
11 and its aftermath seemed to bring the College together as 
a global community. 

Such a rich international mix on campus is just what 
America needs, says David Ward, president of the American 
Council on Education, pointing out that the secretary-general 
of the U.N., the president of Mexico, and the king of Jordan 
all attended American colleges. 

Senior Claire Sturm, a German citizen raised in France 
and New Zealand, 


Student Organization. She may attend graduate school in the 


is treasurer of QOberlin’s International 
United States and become involved in international policy. 
She says that bureaucratic hurdles will not deter her. “Despite 
whatever security measures they take, if | want to 90 to orad- 
uate school, | will go through the whole process, she says. “If 
it takes three months of background checks—if it takes six 
months—I will still do it. | will not be discouraged.” @ 

Gail Taylor, a freelance writer who lives in Oberlin, 1s a former lobbyist for Case 


Western Reserve University. 
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Please send news of your recently published book along with a review copy, if possible, to “Bookshelf,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
Your review copy will be presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. 
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The Right Hand of Sleep 


By JOHN Wray ‘93 
Knopf, 2001 


Reviewed by NicoLe PERADOTTO 


OW CAN WE MAKE PEACE WITH THE TRAUMAS OF OUR PAST when the future threatens 

grimmer days still? That question hovers over the protagonist in John Wray's 

scrupulously crafted debut novel, The Right Hand of Sleep. In his arrestingly 
evocative style, Wray creates a complex portrait of the proverbial “nowhere man,” a 
shell-shocked World War I deserter who exiles himself from everything he knows 
only to seek it out again at a time when nothing looks familiar. 

That's because Oskar Voxlauer has made his homecoming to the Austrian town of 
Niessen in 1938, the period of the Anschluss when Hitler's troops annexed its neigh- 
bor to the south into the German Reich. And unlike the young Oskar—the naive 
teen-age conscript who couldn't appreciate the horror of 
the world-weary 
veteran who returns 20 years later can see dark clouds 


war until he was deep in its trenches 


massing on the horizon. In response, Oskar bids a 
hasty retreat from his embittered mother and the ten- 
sion brewing in town, taking work as a gamekeeper on 
a remote piece of property. But just as he’s settling into 
his hermitage—and even contemplating suicide as a 
complement to the spiritual death he thinks he has 
experienced—he falls in love with Else Bauer, the 
cousin of a high-ranking SS official, Kurt. 

Like so many passages in Sleep, this one, in which 
Oskar begins recognizing his surfacing emotions, harvests the poetry from prose: 
“Over the next days and weeks his feeling of blank surprise and shock consolidated 
itself into something understood and manageable even as each surprise led 
obliquely to the next like views in a baroque garden, distracting and bewildering 
him until he felt altogether lost in its immensity,” Wray writes. “That he could walk 
down at a given hour, cross the empty square at Pergau, turn up her drive and 
climb the villa steps to find her waiting for him in the narrow kitchen, calm and 
expectant, dumbfounded him each day as it had on the first.” 

In recent years, numerous writers have attempted to explain how ordinary citi- 
zens responded to the Nazi threat. For his part, Wray chooses to narrow the focus 
to a triangle of shifting loyalties and ambiguous motives created by Oskar, Else, 
and Kurt. Deftly alternating between past and present, he casts the two men as 
prodigal sons whose parallel journeys into disenchantment diverge upon their 
return home. Kurt develops an amoral passion for power that is only rivaled by 
Oskar’s scorn for those who abuse it. Each is bound to the other by Else, who sees 
a future with Oskar but who shares the past with Kurt. Else has a more compelling 
reason for remaining loyal to her cousin, though that remains under veils until the 
last half of the book. Whether she harbors sympathies for the Black Shirts is also 
wrapped into the intrigue, which keeps Wray’s narrative uncoiling to its subtle and 
satisfying conclusion. 


\ former reporter for the Buffalo News, Nicole Peradotto is a freelance writer in Buffalo. 


Best Friends 
3y MartTHA Moopy '77 


Penguin Putnam, Inc., 2001 


0 PARTICULAR INTEREST to Oberlin 
alumni is this first novel by an MD in 
Dayton, Ohio. Moody centers her story on 
two unlikely first-year Oberlin roommates in 
1973 whose friendship endures through 
motherhood, disastrous marriages, and 
demanding careers. Clare, a cynical, hard- 
working, and jaded mid-western Protestant, 
is fascinated by Sally's well-to-do Jewish 
family in California. Envious of Sally's per- 
fect family and enigmatic father, Clare is 
stunned to discover over the years the truth 
that lurks behind the credible facade. The 
story explores the shifts in loyalty and per- 
spective that long-term friendships can 
experience and, nevertheless, survive. 
Moody, a recent finalist for The Best 
American Short Stories anthology, is married 


with four sons. 


Flux: Women on Sex, Work, Love, Kids 
and Life in a Half-Changed World 


By PEGcy ORENSTEIN 83 
Vintage Anchor Publishing, 2001 


Te BOOK IS ESSENTIAL reading for the 
married, unmarried, childless, parents, 
careerists, and stay-at-homes, both men and 
women. Orenstein spent four years inter- 
viewing more than 200 women across the 
country, both alone and in small groups, to 
get a sense of the key pressures they 
endured. Most held college degrees and 
ranged in age from 25 to 45. She explores 
the limits women still face and shares the 
nature of a woman's dilemma: the compet- 
ing personal, political, and social forces that 
demand painful trade-offs. The reader may 
helplessly identify with some of these 
women and possibly begin to reevaluate per- 
sonal lifestyle choices. Orenstein is an 
award-winning author and speaker on issues 
affecting girls and women and a contribut- 
ing writer to The New York Times Magazine, 
Vogue, Glamour, Mirabella, and The Neu 
Yorker. She has also served as editor at 
Esquire, Mother Jones, and several other 


contemporary Magazines. 
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Stadium Games: Fifty Years of Big League 
Greed and Bush League Boondoggles 
By Jay WEINER '75 
University of Minnesota Press, 2000 


Nin REPORTER with the Minneapolis 
Star Tribune, the author frequently deliv- 
ers sports commentary on Minnesota Public 
Radio. He zooms in on the state’s 50-year 
history with pro sports and the issues con- 
tributing to a bid for the Minnesota Twins 
new stadium, along the way providing a big- 
picture evaluation of national sports 
economics. In an unflinching account full of 
photographs, stories, scandals, and colorful 
personalities, Weiner divulges how powerful 
interests in the Twin Cities employed deceit 
and thinly veiled threats to push through a 
publicly funded baseball stadium. This is a 
lesson in politics and economics by a writer 
who believes that a city may well need a 
major league team to be major league, and 
who offers pragmatic suggestions on how 
fans can make this all work in their own best 
interests. At Oberlin, Weiner played for the 
baseball team and was sports editor for The 
Oberlin Review. He lives in St. Paul with his 


wife and two sons. 


The Good People of New York 
3y THISBE NISSEN ‘94 
Alfred A. Knopf, 2001 


aie AND ACCOMPLISHED first 
novel” is a reviewers consensus of 
Nissen’s exploration of an unlikely marriage 
that takes second place to the couple's only 
child. The new mother’s love for their baby 
daughter skews all other relationships, splits 
the marriage, and invites the reader to meet 
a changing cast of well-drawn characters 


with both unhappy and hilarious results. 
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Nissen’s descriptions of life in New York 
during the ’70s and ’80s are right on the 
mark. The reader follows the daughter 
through her wild and undisciplined teenage 
escapades as she attempts to become the 
focus of her own life. Nissen, winner of a 
short fiction award for Out of the Girls’ 
Room and into the Night has shifted her 
focus to the novel. She is a graduate of the 
lowa Writer's Workshop and a former James 
Fellow. A 


Nissen now lives in Iowa. 


Michener native New Yorker, 


Here Comes the Bride: Women 
Weddings, and the Marriage Mystique 
By JACLYN GELLER 85 
Four Walls Eight Windows, 2001 


l MARRIAGE AN INSTITUTION that young 
women should want to join? Geller exam- 
ines modern marriage using histories of 
women, histories of marriage, and popular 
culture to arrive at the conclusion that mar- 
riage institutionalizes gender inequality. 
She calls into question some of the deep- 
est-held beliefs about the tradition, using 
three sections: “Courtship and the 
Marriage Quest,’ “The Big Day,” and 
“Living in the Plural.” Not everyone will 
agree that marriage is profoundly hostile 
toward women and an empty and unrealis- 
tic dream, but the popular notion that 
marriage is a woman’s destiny comes in for 
careful exploration. The author poses as a 
bride at Bloomingdale's and records the typ- 
ical bridal registry experience with deep 
reservations. This is a book for both the 
bride-to-be and women’s studies library col- 


that back the 


lections may set 


centuries-long, pro-marriage marketing 
campaign for nuptial bliss. Geller teaches 
Enelish at New York University where she 


is completing her PhD. She is not married. 


Naked Came the Phoenix 
EDITED BY MarcIA TALLEY '65 
St. Martins Press, 2001 


|’ THIS CLEVER SERIAL MYSTERY NOVEL, 13 
well-known female mystery writers each 
contribute an independent chapter to move 
the tale along. Talley, who has just published 
her third 


Occasion of Revenge, pulled the writers 


Hannah Ives murder mystery, 
together, outlined a plot, and turned them 
loose, allowing each to choose the month to 
complete her chapter. The resulting comic 
soap-opera tale, set in an exclusive spa, 
entails several grisly and horrifying murders 
envisioned by some of the best minds in the 
genre. Talley is married to John B. Talley 
‘65, chair of musical activities for the U.S. 
Navy. Both are dedicated sailing enthusi- 
asts, and the author did much of the book's 
editing while living on a boat in the 
Bahamas. 


@ illumination 


in the Mode 


Manuscript Illumination 
in the Modern Age 


3y SANDRA HINDMAN, MICHAEL CAMILLE, 
NiNA ROWE ‘90, AND ROWAN WATSON 
Mary and Leigh Block Museum of Art, 


Northwestern University, 2001 


Re" S. WIECK, the curator of Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Manuscripts at the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, said of this mag- 
nificent production, “You can count on one 
hand the number of books that completely 
change the Way you look at art.” The book 
was published to accompany an exhibition 
at Northwestern Universitys art museum 
and is the result of hundreds of scholars 
who contributed information or art excerpts 
to its cause. Oberlin’s Allen Memorial Art 


Museum was among the contributing muse- 


9 


ae 


Bookshelf continued 


ums. Printed in Singapore with photographs 
of illuminated manuscripts in black and 
white and stunning color, this is the defini- 
tive collection representing 100 art works 
from 18 lenders. Rowe, one of the four edi- 
tors, contributed her research on high 
medieval visualizations and idealizations of 
Jews and other outsider groups, as well as 
modern notions of medieval art. It is for this 


handsome 328-page book that coffee tables 


were designed. Rowe is a PhD candidate in 


the department of art history at 


Northwestern. 


Beyond the Bard: Fifty Plays for Use 
in the English Classroom 
By JosHuA RuTsky ‘93 
Allyn & Bacon, 2001 


HIS SMALL, USEFUL paperback will give 

English teachers and drama coaches a 
quick and easy way to select a play, from 
Shakespeare to contemporary theater, that 
is suitable for a particular unit. From the 
plot summaries to the number of lead roles, 
the reference also helps teachers to rule out 
plays that fail to meet their schools’ stan- 
dards. Rutsky credits a play he saw as a 
first-year student at Oberlin for opening up 
possibilities in theater that he had never 


before imagined. 


Judy Moody Gets Famous 
By MecAN McDonaLp ’81 
Candlewick Press, 2001 


1 Wi SECOND story in the Judy Moody 
series is written for children in the third 
grade and up. Judy has a mood for every 
occasion; this time she is bent on discover 


Vic Donal« 


< 


ing how to become famous 


aS 
re) 


prolific award-wining publications range 
from picture books to young adult novels, 
and her first in the Judy Moody series was 
an ALA Notable and 
Weekly Best Book of 2000. The author 


teaches writing workshops and classes in 


300k Publisher's 


Sonoma and Marin, California, and visits 


schools across the country. 


VISIONS 


WOMEN'S ARTISTIC HERITAGE AROUND THE WORLD | 


Enduring Visions: Women’s Artistic 
Heritage around the World 
By ApBy REMER '82 
Davis Publications, Inc., 2001 


FRICA, ARAB WORLD, Asia, Caribbean, 
Eastern Europe, Latin America, Oceania, 
United States, and Canada 


chapter headings in a beautifully illustrated 


these are the 


book by an arts and educational consultant 
who has collected paintings, carvings, pot- 
tery, glassware, jewelry, textiles, and quilts 
created by women which best reflect the 
indigenous culture that served as inspiration 
for their work. Many of the visual expres- 
sions are reflected in full-page illustrations 
with use of brilliant color. Children. will 
enjoy this collection as much as scholars. 
This volume perfectly complements the 
author's previous book, Pioneering Spirits: 
The Lives and Times of Remarkable Artists in 
Western History. Remer lives in Manhattan 
with her husband. 


If We’re So in Love, Why Aren’t 
We Happy? 
By SUSAN HAMMOCK PAGE ’65 


Harmony Books, 2002 


Aaa NEWLY APPLIED yet ancient spiri- 
tual notions to solve personal dilemmas 
between lovers and spouses, specifically five 


sacred actions taken from Buddhist and 


Christian ideologies, Page advises the mod- 


ern couple on how to deepen a relationship 
by first deepening the sense of self. Page is 
the bestselling author of If I’m So Wonderful, 
Why Am I Still Single? and four other suc- 
cessful books, and vouches that one doesnt 
even need his or her mate’s involvement for 
this approach to work. This therapeutic 
book forces readers to focus on their own 
attitudes to create a well-established equi- 
librium between partners. One of the basic 
tenets followed in Page’s book is to practice 
restraint and acceptance while simultane- 
ously cultivating compassion. Page has 
appeared on “The Oprah Show” and “Good 
Morning America.” She lives in Berkeley, 
California. 


The Showman and the Slave: Race, Death 
and Memory in Barnum’s America 


By BENJAMIN REIss ‘86 
Harvard University Press, 2001 


p BARNUM’S first triumph as a show- 
a 


elderly slave, as the 161-year-old ex-wet 


aman was passing off Joice Heth, an 


nurse of George Washington. He toured her 
to large crowds in 1835 and 1836 and drew 
profit even from Heth’s death. Tickets to her 
autopsy cost 50 cents, “the equivalent of a 
good seat at the opera,” yet the operating 
surgeon concluded that her body could not 
have been more than 80 years old. Reiss 
took this single event and turned it into a 
bellwether for understanding the entirety of 
Northern antebellum culture. It’s a mystery 
story as the author attempts to sort through 
conflicting evidence to give the most plausi- 
ble account of this moment in American 
popular culture. Reiss provides historical 
contexts, including accounts of the history 
of itinerant amusements, freak shows, black 


face minstrelsy, African American preaching, 
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morbid anatomy, racial science, and cOm= 


mercial journalism. Barnum, the King of 


Humbug, comes alive under this searching 
study. Reiss, assistant professor of English at 
Tulane University, is married to Devora 
Sengel Reiss ‘90. The couple lives in New 


Orleans. 


Varieties of 
Professionalism 
in Practice 


LYNN MATHER 


Divorce Lawyers at Work: Varieties of 
Professionalism in Practice 


By LynN MartHer, Craic A. McEwen ’67, 
AND RICHARD J. MAIMAN 
Oxford University Press, 2001 


ee ONCE A DISCREET and limited 
part of the work of a lawyer's general 
practice, can today constitute a major spe- 
cialty in the changing nature of family 
practice law. Three editors interviewed 164 
lawyers practicing divorce law in New 
England and have identified five “communi- 
ties of practice” that serve as key agents of 
control. This work is designed for members 
of the bar, law students studying legal ethics 
and professional responsibility, and social 
scientists who study professions in general. 
The editors demonstrate that the norms of 
professional collegiality are alive and well, 
although gender, race, and class have much 
to do with the techniques used in dissolving 
a marriage. McEwen is dean for academic 
affairs at Bowdoin College and the Daniel 
B. Fayerweatheer Professor of Political 


Economy and Sociology. 


Categories in Text and Talk: A Practical 
Introduction to Categorization Analysis 


By GeorGciA CLARK LEPPER 62 
Sage Publications, 2000 


46 bi FRODUCING Qualitative Methods’ is 

a series of volumes for students and 
beginning researchers, with helpful exercises 
to aid students. This is the seventh publica- 


tion in the series, assigned to Lepper because 


of her research and shared views on the work 
of H. Sacks in taking a multi-disciplinary 
approach 


to analytic psy chotherapeutic 


inquiry. The study of naturally occurring con- 


versation, broken down into the study of 


everyday interaction and of ordinary  lan- 
guage, constitutes the basis for the technique 
of categorization analysis. Lepper lives in 
London and is a lecturer in psychotherapy at 
the University of Kent, engaged in research- 
ing the psychotherapy 


process using 


categorization analysis. 


30 Years 


with the 


American 


Hip! Hip! Hooray! 30 Years with 
the American Suzuki Institute 


in Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
By Marcery V. ABER 37 


American Suzuki Foundation, 2001 


T" SLIM, CHARMING BOOK reads like a 
personal diary. The author attended 
Oberlin with her sister, Jean Aber Murphy, 
both graduating in 1937. Margery Aber 
studied violin at the Conservatory and 
moved on to Columbia for a music educa- 
tion degree. Her career path led her to a 
teaching position at the University of 
Wisconsin, Stevens Point, which followed a 
trip to Japan where she first encountered 
Dr. Shinichi Suzuki and his unique method 
of teaching violin to very young children. 
Aber spent the last 34 years teaching his 
philosophy, founding the American Suzuki 
Talent Institute, the American Suzuki 
Institute, and the International Research 
Symposium in Talent Education. Included 
in the book are memories, letters, and sto- 
ries of the children and their parents who 
passed through the Institute, with refer- 
ences to Oberlin connections and a liberal 
use of photographs by Art Montzaka, for- 
merly of the Oberlin faculty. Aber died 
unexpectedly August 14, 2001, after spend- 
ing her final day autographing her book at 


the Institute in Stevens Point. 


The Russian Parliament: Institutional! 
Evolution in a Transitional Regime, 
1989-1999 
By THomas F. REMINGTON ’70 
Yale University Press, 2001 


Fi [HE FIRST FREE ELECTIONS in post- 


Soviet Russia in 1989 to the end of the 
Yeltsin period in 1999, Russia's parliament 
was the site of great political upheavals. 
Conflicts between communists and reform- 
ers generated constant turmoil, and twice 
parliamentary institutions broke down in 
violence. This is the first full account of that 
inaugural decade, focusing particularly on 
the emergence of parliamentary parties and 
bicameralism. Remington concludes that 
parliament has served as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in Russian political life. The author is 
the Claus M. Halle Distinguished Professor 
for Global Learning and professor of politi- 


cal science at Emory University. 


Scaling Relations in Experimental Ecology 
By RoBert H. GARDNER, 
W. MicHAeEL Kemp, VicToR KENNEDY, AND 
JOHN E. PETERSEN ’88 
Columbia University Press, 2001 
BERLIN ASSISTANT PROFESSOR of 
Environmental Studies John E. Petersen 
and three respected university professors 
examine in this text the recent advances in 
the theory of “scaling relationships.” They 
identify issues that must be considered if 
experimental results are used to understand 
the temporal and spatial scales of actual 


ecosystems. 


Thermodynamics and Chemistry 


By Howarb DeVoe 55 
Prentice Hall, 2001 


C' ASSICAL THERMODYNAMICS is concerned 
with macroscopic aspects of the interac- 
tion of matter with energy in its various 
forms. Although the author does not claim 
this to be an exhaustive treatment of ther- 
modynamics, this text book concentrates on 
derivations of fundamental relations in vari- 
ous areas of interest to chemists. DeVoe is 
assistant professor at the University of 
Maryland at College Park in the departments 
of chemistry and biochemistry. He credits 
his interest in chemical thermodynamics to 


two of his first-year Oberlin professors € 


Oberlin 


Alumni 
Notes 


Year by Year 


Paul and Louise Wakeman Erler, after 35 


years in Princeton, New Jersey, moved to 
Exeter, New Hampshire, where they joined Jim 
‘°31 and Bonnie Griswold at Riverwoods, a 
retirement community. “At 90, we look forward 
to a new phase in our life,” says Paul. The 
Erlers returned to Oberlin in November to 
attend the annual Friends of the Library dinner 
meeting. Paul finishes his term on the Oberlin 
Address: 


Library Council this 


Riverwoods Dr. C-213, Exeter, NH 03833. 


Lucile Stratton Hawley has moved to her 


year. 


daughters home in Cincinnati. Lucy's youngest 
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resis of 1996, 1987, and 1998 
bisstes of 1981, A, and 1983 
tas ‘ 1977 
Classes of 196, 1962, and 1963 


Class of 1952 


Classes of 1932, 1937, 1942, 1947 se 


Commencement-Reunion will be held 
on campus May 24-27, 2002. 


New Happenings in the Oberlin Community ¢ Winter 2001-02 


eranddaughter, Elizabeth (Libby) Brouwer, trans- 
ferred to Oberlin as a sophomore in the fall and 
may be the 27th person from _ the 
Hawley/Stratton/Hull group to attend Oberlin, 
says the family. Address: c/o Carol Brouwer, 3493 


| lolly Ln., Cincinnati, OH 45208-1004. 


Craig W. Borden received an honor for highly 


distinguished physicians from The American 
College of Physicians and the American Society 
March. 


Mastership Award is given to only a small group 


of Internal Medicine last The 
of physicians, selected from Fellows, for those 
who have made significant contributions to med- 
ical science. Now retired, Craig was chair of the 
Medical Service at Northwestern's VA Hospital 
for 20 years, where he excelled at conducting rig- 
orous bedside rounds. Members of his house 
staff became leaders in organized medicine 
throughout the country, crediting Craig for their 
unparalleled training. Craig spends his summers 
on a Wisconsin lake and still makes his perma- 


nent home in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Lois Baker Muehl says she still enjoys writing, 


“though it seems the more years, the more light- 
minded | grow.” She published a number of 
poems this year, including contributions to 
The 


Evening Post. Her brief essay, “Couching Light 


Cappers, Confrontation, and Saturday 
Words in Comfort” appeared in the August issue 
of The Writer. Lois went parasailing in April, ask- 


ing, “If not now, when?” 


Sheldon S. Wolin, who holds a 1994 doctor of 


laws honorary degree from the College and who 
was a faculty member from 1950 to 1954, has 
been honored by a volume of essays by former 
students and colleagues. Democracy and Vision, 
Sheldon Wolin and the Vicissitudes of the Political 
(Princeton University Press) was edited by Aryeh 
Botwinick and William E. Connolly and appears 
with Sheldon’s own volume, 


simultaneously 


locqueville Between Two Worlds, The Vlaking of a 


Political and Theoretical Life, also published by 
Princeton. A symposium on Sheldon’s work was 
featured at the annual meeting of the American 


Political Science Association in August. 


James E. Dittes was recently appointed Roger 


J. Squire Professor of Pastoral Counseling at Yale 
where he has taught in the departments of psy- 
chology and religious studies since 1955. James 
takes an interdisciplinary approach to such issues 
as the vocation of ministry and psychological 
characteristics of religious professionals. ® Reed 
M. Smith and his wife celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary in August with a lakeside 
family reunion. Among those present were son 
Allen W. Smith '74, now doing computer work in 
New York City, and daughter Diana Smith- 
Barker '76, a free-lance violinist in the New York 
City area for the last 20 years. Reed and Marjorie 
have four children, and eight grandchildren rang- 
ing in age from 2 to 14. Address: 501 E. Marylyn 
Ave. #1-145, State College, PA 16801.6257. P: 


814.867-5719. 
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Mary Pierre Morrisett spent eight years lead- 


ing the charge to restore an old building in her 
hometown of Irvington, New York. She wanted 
the space to house the local library which was in 
a small, outdated building and helped raise $14 
million to do it. In June Mary was awarded the 
citys Good Citizen Award for her role in devel- 
oping the new public library that opened in the 
refurbished Burnham Building two years ago. 
She and her husband Lloyd ‘51, one of the 
founders of “Sesame Street” and a former 
Oberlin trustee, have lived in Irvington since 
1961. Mary 
library for 15 years, serving as board president 
from 1989 to 2000. © Richard M. Ohmann, 


editor of College English from 1966 to 1978, 


had been affiliated with the 


says that in November the National Council 
of Teachers of English presented its first 
annual Richard Ohmann Award to the authors 
of the best articles in College English, the 
leading journal for college and university 


teachers. 
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Anne Osborn Krueger, a conservative Stanford 


economist, was named in June to. the 
International Monetary Fund's number two posi- 
tion, first deputy managing director. She had 
been tapped less than two months before by 
President Bush to serve as one of three members 
of his Council of Economic Advisors. Anne’s 
main area of specialization is trade and develop- 


ment policy. 


John H. Lovell IH, during the summer of 1957, 


spent 72 days with Charles Taggart and Ed 
Tarr touring Europe on motorcycles and camp- 
ing. When summer ended, Ed and Chas went on 
to grad school, and John became a pilot with the 
Marine Corps, eventually flying from the decks 
of 13 aircraft carriers. Promoted to the rank of 
major, he served as special White House staff 
presidential helicopter pilot, flying “Marine One” 
for presidents Kennedy and Johnson. He later 
flew into three-quarters of the world’s major 
cities as a captain with Pan Am and Delta air- 
lines. Along the way he owned European Motors, 
Inc., a foreign car agency in a suburb of 
Baltimore. Since completing graduate studies, 
John opened a psychology practice in Ft. 
Lauderdale. He says the 17 days off each month 
allow plenty of time for this second career. 
Address: 855 NW 80th Terrace, Plantation, FL 


33324. Email: flynhyj 1 2@aol.com. 


Franklin Porath was the special invited speak- 
er at the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
2001 


Albuquerque in September. His talk was 


Astronautics’ Space convention in 
“Planetary Exploration Using Aerial Vehicles. 
Frank is project development manager at the 


Ohio Aerospace Institute. 


Sue Standing Abbey and husband Randy are in 
Kansas, where Randy has been appointed as pas- 
United Methodist Church in 


Concordia. Sue is in charge of children’s services 


tor of First 


at the Frank Carlson Library of Kansas. Email: 


seabbey@dustdevil.com. * Joyce Adams _ has 


been a German teacher and translator, a used- 


book dealer, and an English teacher in Bulgaria. 


2001-02 


Now she is director of the Library Media Center 
at South Arkansas Community College in EI 
Dorado and active with the Quakers and a local 
writers group. Email: jadams@ipa.net. © Donald 
Rankin retired in June after 38 years on the 
music faculty of the University of Rhode Island. 
He was honored in September with a concert 
that he shared with former students, including 
Stephen Moore of the Oberlin Conservatory 
faculty. He says he and wife Jane ‘61 were 
delighted to run into Harry Seelig ‘59. at 


Tanglewood in August. 


Jim Johnson received his second star and 
recently detached his position as medical officer 


of the Marine Corps in Washington, DC. He 


assumed command of the Naval Medical Center 


San Diego and became lead agent for Tricare 


Region Nine. 


Warren Darcy, professor of music theory at the 


Conservatory, recently traveled to Germany to 
give a presentation on Wagner's Das Rheingold at 
the University of Bayreuth. He has been invited 
to contribute a chapter to a forthcoming book on 
Parsifal. © Ted Gest has left U.S. News and 


World Report after 23 years to run Criminal 


Justice Journalists, a national group of reporters 


and editors who cover crime and justice. The 
organization, which he co-founded, is based at 
the Jerry Lee Center of Criminology at the 
Ted 


remains based in Washington, DC. Email: 


University of Pennsylvania, although 


tgest@sas.upenn.edu. ¢ David Green returned 


Recalling OC—8b6 Years Later 


he year was 1916. Oberlin President Henry Churchill King spoke sternly to students about 
the College’s controversial move to dismiss several students for violating the institution's 
stance against “secret fraternities.” The Allen Memorial Art building was well under con- 
struction, and Muriel Marsh Lovett was wrapping up her Oberlin education. 
At age 105, the former Conservatory student could very well be the oldest living alum for 


whom the College maintains records. 


After the death of Lovett’s mother in 1903, her father, a dye salesman for the Boston-based 
based F. E. Atteaus Co., made arrangements for his daughter to live with her grandparents. 


“Muriel remembers the wonderful person her grandmother was 
and the strong support she provided for her early musical tal- 
ents,” says family friend Mary Tucker. “She was the one who 
selected Oberlin because she felt it would give Muriel the wide 
range of experiences for a future in the world of music.” 

After Oberlin, Lovett studied piano, composition, and conduct- 
ing with Nadia Boulanger at the American School of Music at the 
Palace of Fontainebleau. A year later she began a five-year posi- 
tion as music supervisor of Ware schools in Massachusetts. 

“For an Armistice Day celebration during World War |, Muriel 
organized and was director of a men's choir. She put them 


through vigorous training, and the program was very successful,” Tucker recalls. Later, Lovett 
served as organist at the Methodist Church and music director of the East Congregational 
Church in Ware. As a member of the Philanthropic Educational Organization, or P.E.0. Sisterhood, 
she helped provide grants-in-aid for women abroad to obtain graduate study in the United 


States and Canada. 


A resident of Chestnut Hill Rehabilitation and Nursing Care Center in East Longmeadow, 
Massachusettes, since 1998, Lovett frequently shares fond memories of Oberlin with friends. 
“She has some physical disabilities but is mentally very alert and makes our visits with her very 


entertaining,” Tucker says. 


—Yvonne Gay 


Notes 


to Oberlin in June 1998 and picked up a con- 
versation with professor David Young about 
writing poetry that had been interrupted 30 
David 


Cambridge to look for Sue Standing ‘74 for 


years ago. Young sent back to 
tips about writers in the Boston area, and, 
quite unexpectedly, Sue and David began a 
new life together. David works as a psychia- 
trist through Children’s Hospital in Boston, 
primarily at a Latino clinic in Jamaica Plain. 
David’s daughter, Sarah Green ‘02, is at 
Oberlin; son Daniel is a sophomore at 


Lexington High School. Hobbies? “Puerto 
Rican/Dominican/Cuban music and culture, 
French cinema, Kieslowski, Camus forever, 
and, finally, poetry.’ Address: | Stinson Court 
#2, Cambridge, MA 02139. P: 617.491.7224. 


Email: dgreenO8@yahoo.com. 


Penny Howell Jolly, professor of art history at 


Skidmore, has been named the William R. 


Kenan Professor of Liberal Arts. She was select- 
ed to deliver the Edwin Moseley Lecture to the 
college this coming year, an honor bestowed by 
the Skidmore faculty upon one of its own. Email: 


pjolly@ skidmore.edu 


Avery Franklin Brooks, a theater artist, musi- 


cian, and educator, received an honorary doctor- 
al degree at the 132d graduation ceremony at 
Tougaloo, the historically black private college 
near Jackson, Mississippi. ¢ Ann L. Rappoport 
is a freelance writer and educational program 
consultant in the Philadelphia area. She spent 
two weeks in 2000 in China as one of 11 U.S. 
social studies educators on a visit sponsored by 
the People to People Ambassador program. An 
essay summarizing her views of the experience 
appeared in The Key Reporter last spring. ¢ 
Connie Springer is a photographer and adop- 
tive mom of three children. She has published an 


2002 datebook on adoptive families, Our 


profile 


Healing America with Music 


Z iti f\ 


Meg ’60 and Owen Thomas ’59 


ith music an integral part of her life 

since early childhood, Margaret 

“Meg” Johnson Thomas ’60 feels 
privileged, in the wake of the events of 
September 11, to use her talents to help heal 
the wounded spirits of the victims’ families 
and friends. As a 25-year member of the first 
violin section of the John F. Kennedy Center 
Opera House Orchestra, Thomas performs reg- 
ularly for all ballets at the Center and with the 
Washington Opera. Thus, she took part in “A 
Concert for America” on September 24, 


attended by the mourning families of the Pentagon victims, First Lady Laura Bush, and Senator 


Edward Kennedy. 


“It was an enriching experience —one that allowed participants and recipients alike to focus 
on the many emotions of music and to feel its healing powers,” Thomas says. Raised in a musi- 
cal family herself, she is a firm believer in the ability of music to feed the soul and nurture the 
spirit, and she delights in inspiring others to invite such a gift into their lives. 

Thomas has devoted herself to the violin since the age of 7, putting it aside only while rais- 
ing her three children. During the past three decades, she served as a 17-year concertmaster of 
the Fairfax Symphony, a teacher, and a member of a string quartet. 

Thomas says that other Oberlin alumni involved in “A Concert for America” included Lora 
McDonald Ferguson ’63, Milton Stevens '64, Bill Foster ’66, J. Reilly Lewis '67, soloist Denyce 
Graves '85, Daniel Foster '91, Kathryn Meany '92, and Eugene Mondie ’92. 


—Jacquelyn Davis 02 


Families: A Celebration of Adoption, with 32 
black-and-white photographs of children and 
their adoptive parents, available through mail 
order directly to her. Address: 3525 Larkspur 
Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45208. P: 513.871.1677. 


Email: larkspur@fuse.net. 


George DiFerdinando was recently named 
acting health and senior services commissioner 
by the Office of the Acting Governor of New 
Jersey. George's career in public health with the 
state has involved expanding its newborn screen- 
ing system, providing substance abuse treatment 
and supervising the divisions of AIDS Prevention 
and Control, Addiction Services, Family Health 
Services, and the Office of Emergency Medical 
Services. Born and raised in New Jersey, George 


lives in Princeton with his wife and two children. 


Delia Pitts is assistant dean for external affairs 
at the Woodrow Wilson School for Public and 
International Affairs at Princeton, after seven 
years in administration at Texas Christian 
University. She is responsible for graduate alum- 
ni affairs, annual giving, publications, the web 
site, and public speakers programming. Husband 
John Vincent is a retired Foreign Service officer 
who looks forward to establishing ties with the 
foreign policy and internal affairs community in 
Princeton. Their twin sons, Adam and Nicholas, 
are freshmen at the local high school and say 
they still miss their Texas friends. Address: 10 
Berkshire Dr., East Windsor, NJ 08520. Email: 


dpitts@princeton.edu. 


Richard Reid has returned to the life of a musi- 
cian after working for many years as a software 
engineer. He has been engaged in a number of 
recording projects and is appearing as a recitalist 
again. His first commer- 
cial CD has been released 
on the Connoisseur 
Society label and features 
Chopin's Sonata No. 2 
and Rachmaninoft’s 
Etudes-Tableaux, Op. 39. 
Richard, his wife, and 
their three children live in 


Cary, North 


Carolina. 
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Email: RichardReid@worldnet.att.net. ¢ Rae 
de la Cretaz says she recently sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ for the Newark Bears minor 
league baseball team. Although Rae has sung 
many concerts and appeared on “The Today 
Show,” she says, “this one was fun.” Rae has 
taught singing privately since graduation, and is 
now at Felician College where she works and 
performs with Ron Levy, “although Ron per- 
forms more than I do.” She says she loves work- 
ing in depth with so many different voices of 
such a wide age range, which she would never 
situation. Web: 
Email: CatSinger@ 
aol.com. ® Tom Fredenburg, wife Hilary 


Thomson, and daughter Madeline took leaves 


find in a classroom 


ClaimYourVoice.net. 


from their jobs and school, “and, arguably, our 
and left New 


Hampshire, to live in Nepal for a year. Their 


senses, | have Concord, 
son, Angus, a freshman at Wesleyan, was to 
join them for Christmas. Their plan is to vol- 
unteer for conservation groups, see exotic 
sights, and experience another culture, and 


they say they welcome any insights or encour- 


agement. Email: snowpond@juno.com. ®¢ 
Diane Yu has joined the University 


Presidential Transition Team and is vice presi- 
dent-designate at New York University. Earlier 
this year, while at Monsanto in St. Louis, she 
received the prestigious Missouri Woman 
Justice Award and chaired the American Bar 
Association Section of Legal Education and 
Bar—the first 
American to chair any section or division of the 
ABA. Diane and her husband, Michael 
Delaney, live in Manhattan. P: 212.998.6047. 


Email: diane.yu@nyu.edu. 


Susan J. van der Meulen is 2000-2001 pres- 


ident of Chicago Women in Architecture, an 


Admissions to the Asian 


advocacy, support, and educational group for 
women architects. Susan is an architect at 
Marvin Herman & Associates in Chicago, whee 
she does residential work. Address: 55 W. 
Chestnut St., #2007, Chicago, IL 60610. ° 


Anita Rassam teaches K-2 vocal music and 


recorder part-time in the Old Tappan, New 
Jersey, public school district. She has taught 
piano privately since 1974 and will soon com- 
plete a MEd at Montclair State University. 
She, husband Bruce Dadaian (married 11/78), 
and their two daughters, Amy, 19, and Diana, 


17, live in Old Tappan. Anita's hobbies: writing 
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music and poetry and taking voice lessons. 


Email: gemini6252@aol.com. 


Lew Cronin lives in a 100-year-old farmhouse 


in “the Maritime Republic of Eastport,” which 
seceded from Annapolis (referred to as Westport) 
when the bridge connecting the two communi- 
ties temporarily closed a few years ago. Lew does 
basic computer work for a friend who is a hydro- 
geological consultant, sings and acts in local 
choral and theater performances, and has done 
“some singer/songwriter stuff.” He says he is 
“planning/hoping/intending” to start work on a 
CD in the near future. © Todd Mandel noted 
that the Summer issue of OAM had no news 
from ‘75-ers, so he decided to get married after 
47 years “to guarantee that this unfortunate 
occurrence would not be repeated.” He thanks 
Neil Lefkowitz and Marty Kirk Swartz for 
“holding my hand throughout the glorious experi- 
ence. Also attending were Justin Hughes ‘82; 
Diana Lorden Bernstein "90, who provided the 
music; and Todd's cousin Robert Weinberger ‘66. 
‘Todd left his position after 10 years with the 
Fulfillment Fund, a mentoring and scholarship 
program for low-income youth, and consults in 
the same field for assorted nonprofits from his 
new home in Pasadena. Email: toddmandel@ 


earthlink.net. 


Patricia A. McCoy is professor of law at 
Cleveland-Marshall College of Law at 


Cleveland State University. Her new tome, 


Banking Law Manual: Federal Regulation of 


Financial Holding Companies, Banks and 
Thrifts, came out last year. Her latest research is 
on predatory lending. In her other life, Pat sings 
with the Cleveland Orchestra Chorus. Email: 
patricia. mecoy@ law.csuohio.edu. ¢ Cheyenne 
(aka John) Wilbur and his wife, Betsy, met 
while performing in The Sound of Music, where 
she was Maria and he, Max Detweiller. “Too 
bad for the Captain,” says Cheyenne. They mar- 
ried three years ago and live in Pasadena where 
Chevenne is an actor and real estate agent and 
Betsy is a wedding-events coordinator. Email: 


cheyennew@earthlink.net. 
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Mark Cackler, Barbara Peterson Cackler, 


Clark Driftmier, and David Driscoll (all for- 
mer residents of Spanish House) and_ their 
respective spouses and kids rafted down the 
Green River in Colorado and Utah for four days 
in August. “All survived,” says David. © Martha 
Moody retired from her private practice of inter- 
nal medicine to devote more time to her family 
(she and her husband have four sons) and to her 
writing. Riverhead Books recently published her 
first novel, Best Friends, with its beginning set in 


Oberlin. (See “Bookshelf.”) 


Allyson Hill began her new post in July as direc- 


tor of admissions at USC’s Annenberg School for 
Communication. ® Jon Jang performed with 
Max Roach as part of the Beijing Trio at the 
Royal Festival Hall in London and Auditorium di 
Milano in Milan in June. This fall the trio per- 
formed in Zurich and Berlin. Jon is composing a 
score for Silk Roads, a new dance work that was 
to premiere at the Kennedy Center in December. 
Last year Jon was one of six recipients to be 
awarded a three-year grant from Meet the 
Composer New Residencies Program, a national 
service arts organization based in New York that 
fosters the creation and per- 
formance of new works by 
living in the 


States. ® 


composers 
United Carol 
Robinson says she still loves 
living in Paris and stays busy 
composing and_ performing 
all over Europe. Her most 
recent CD, solos and duets 
by Giacinto Scelsi, was 
released on Mode Records this fall. Email: 


clizr@club-internet.fr. 


Carrietta Jackson was ordained as a minister in 
the United Church of Christ in September, and, 
a month earlier, was appointed as interim semi- 
nary pastor at Union Theological Seminary. Cari 
is in her second year of PhD studies at Drew 
University. ® Nancy Louise Wolfe and 
Stephen Zunes are living in a co-housing com- 


munity in Santa Cruz with their children, Shanti, 
13, Kalila, 11, and Tobin, 8. Nanlouise is on the 
staff of the Resource Center for Nonviolence 
and participated this year in Leadership Santa 
civic education 


Cruz County, a program for 


emerging community leaders. Stephen is an 


Notes 


associate professor of politics and chair of the 
Peace & Justice Studies Program at the University 
of San Francisco. He is spending his sabbatical 
year as a senior policy analyst at the Foreign Policy 
in Focus Project and as a research associate at the 
Center for Global, International and Regional 


Studies at UC Santa Cruz. Email: zw@coho.org. 


Timothy Cheek is assistant professor of per- 


forming arts at the University of Michigan School 
of Music where he is music director of Opera 
Workshop, professor of lyric diction, and diction 
coach for the UM Opera Theater. His book, 
Singing in Czech, has proved invaluable to anyone 
singing the works of Dvorak, Janacek, and 
Smetana. Tim and wife Bohuslava Jelinkova, for- 
merly of the Prague Opera Ballet, split their time 
between Ann Arbor and Florence, Italy, where 
Tim serves as a pianist and coach for Michigan's 
spring program there. Email: tcheekK@umich.edu. 
¢ Neal Davis, his wife, Ashley Kirkman, and 
their daughter, Emma, welcomed baby Riley Cole 
Kirkman-Davis in June. Neal is a materials and 
staff developer at the Developmental Studies 
Center, working with public elementary schools 
around the country to infuse social and ethical 
development into reading comprehension. Email: 


neal_davis@devstu.org, 
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Nicholas Isherwood, bass baritone, divides his 
time between Chicago, where he is a professor of 
singing at Notre Dame, and Paris. This fall he 
toured with Hans Werner Hente in Italy and 
Scandinavia, with Karlheinz Stockhauten in 
London and Germany, and with the Boston 
Camerata in the States. He also performed in a 
world premiere by Paola Livorsi at IRCAM in 
Paris. Excerpts from Nicholas’ CD recordings are 
isherwood@ 


at www.voxnova.org. Email: 


hotmail.com. ¢ Luke Nelson, now in his ninth 


year as rector of the historic St. John’s Church- 
Concord in the Diocese of Pennsylvania, was 
named to the board of council of Episcopal 
Community Services, a social service agency in 


Philadelphia. Email: Reverend2@home.com. 
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Wendy Levy is director of the Film Arts Festival 


of Independent Cinema in San Francisco and 


teaches film studies at UC Berkeley. Her short 


46 


films have been screened internationally and 
have been broadcast on PBS and the Sundance 
Channel. She and her partner of 12 years, chef 
Kerry Heffernan, own Autumn Moon Café in 
Oakland. It was included in the Zagat Guide 
and recently named Best Brunch, Best Dinner, 
and Best American Food in Oakland in Where 
the Locals Eat: A Guide to the Best Restaurants 
in America. Website: autumnmooncafe.city- 
search.com. Email: galfilms@mindspring.com. 
¢ Kathy Reiss, husband Paul McKenna, and 
their son, Benjamin, welcomed baby Henry 
Thomas Reiss McKenna in April. “Although 
parents are exhausted, we love to make him 
laugh (Benjamin has the best luck at this).” 
Address: 165 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
NY 11215. Email: pgm123@earthlink.net. 
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Beth Fouhy left CNN in Washington, DC, after 


13 years to move to Palo Alto for a Knight 
Fellowship at Stanford. The yearlong program 
gives mid-career journalists a chance to take 
classes, do research, and recharge batteries. Beth 
is focusing her research on the lives and political 
concerns of college-age women. For the last six 
years she was in CNN's political unit, most 
recently as executive producer. She says that 
after covering dozens of House, Senate, and 
Bill Clinton; 


Lewinsky; Newt Gingrich; and four presidential 


gubernatorial races; Monica 
elections, she is definitely ready for this break. 
Husband Joe Marty is taking time off from the 
State Department to do strategic planning at Sun 
Microsystems, and 4-year-old Jonathan attends 
preschool. Address: 2030 Amherst St., Palo Alto, 
WAS 94306. Ps) ~650:857 9268: 
beth.fouhy@turner.com. *® Robin Greenler 


Email: 


continues to develop materials to make science 
accessible, fun, and engaging through her work 
at Bio QUEST Curriculum Consortium, head- 
quartered at Beloit College. The program is a 
national consortium of college faculty who devel- 
op materials that reform how science is taught at 
the undergraduate level. Robin teaches ecology 
and environmental science in the biology depart- 
ment at the college. P: 608.873.0637. Email: 
robin@zephyrfarm.org. © Joyce Luhrs returned 
from a recent trip to Cuba with data about 
dance, business development, and education, 
collected through interviews with Cuban profes- 
sionals, and has published three articles summa- 
rizing her findings. Joyce is president of Luhrs & 


Associates, a public relations firm in Leonia, 


New Jersey, with clients in a variety of fields. 


Email: jluhrs@erols.com. 


Michael Hollinger recently became a member 


of New Dramatists and an assistant professor of 
theatre at Villanova University. © Steve Miller 
and Rhonda Gerolmo were married July 21 at the 
Quaker Meeting in Pennsdale, Pennsylvania. In 
attendance were Janet Benton, Jean Lutwak, 
Matthew Ostrowski, Matt Sharpe, Steve 
Treffinger, Jane Ziegelman, Antony Fine ’85, 
Barbara Stufflebeam ’86, and Steve's parents, 
Anna Craig Parker and David Miller, both ‘60. 
The reception was held in the resort town of 
Eagles Mere where Steve's ancestors had built a 
large mountaintop cottage 100 years ago. An out- 
standing oddity: the cake bearer was overcome in 
his car by dry-ice carbon dioxide fumes and had 
to be revived at a hospital. However, he recovered 
in time to get the cake—cupcakes, actually—to 
the reception. Steve is editor and chief copyboy 
(his own designation) of “Goodbye!—The Journal 
of Contemporary Obituaries.” Goodbyemag.com 
was the top Yahoo Pick of the Week just before 
the wedding, and suddenly 8,000 people a day 
were visiting his site rather than the usual 400, at 
the very time he was switching his ISP. “That was 


stressful, but very fun,” says Steve. 


Marea Jill Canfield earned a BFA in studio art 
at the University of New Mexico and has a fel- 
lowship to pursue a PhD in biomedical sciences 
at UNM's School of Medicine. She says her 


undergraduate work in psychobiology and art at 


Oberlin has prepared her well. 


Jonathan Turner was a journalist for 13 years 
before beginning a new career in corporate matr- 
keting for John Deere Health Care, a Moline, 
Illinois-based subsidiary of the farm, construc- 
tion, and grounds-care equipment maker. He is 
responsible for writing and editing publications 
and promotional materials that go to members, 
employees, and health care providers. Jonathan 
continues to contribute articles to his former 
newspaper in Moline and to play piano for a 
Lutheran church. He and wife Betsy have two 
boys: Alex, 7, and Josh, who was born in February 


on the living room floor, “not on purpose.” Email: 
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jobeal@qconline.com. ¢ Dan Vernon lives in 
Walla Walla, Washington, which, he says, con- 


tinues to be really far from everyplace else. He 


was recently promoted to associate professor of 


biology at Whitman College where he teaches 
and does research in plant molecular biology and 
genomics. He says he has two extremely cute 

2 


daughters, Sabine, 5, and Corina, 3. Email: 


vernondm@whitman.edu. 


ulia_ Lawall teaches in the computer science 


department at the University of Copenhagen. 
P , | g 


Address: 


5 


Livjaegergade 37, st th, 2100 
Copenhagen O, DK. Email: 
| julia@diku.dk. © Tae Sun 
Hong is senior vice presi- 
dent and firm principal at 
Minoru Yamasaki Associates, 
an internationally recognized 
interior 


architectural and 


design firm in Rochester 


Hills, Michigan. The firm is 


best known for its design of the World Trade 


profile 


Fundraiser Raises Hopes 


s a junior in 1980, David Hoard was a 

recurring face on the front pages of 

Oberlin town and campus newspapers. 
He and eight other students embarked on a 
33-day, 420-mile trek to retrace the 
Underground Railroad—a winter term proj- 
ect that would take them through the back 
roads of Greensburg, Kentucky, and through 
Ohio into Oberlin—freedom. In the interest 


Center in New York. Tae joined the group in 
1993 as senior designer, and is project director 
for programming, master planning, schematic 
design, design development, and construction 
documentation. Three of his current projects are 


underway in Korea. 


Beth DeSombre moved to the Boston area last 


summer to take her dream job—an endowed 
chair in environmental studies in the political sci- 
ence department at Wellesley. She married 
Sammy Barkin at the Chicago Cultural Center 
August 5. Among the guests were Lynda 
Warwick and Jen Stiles, both ’87; Audie Klotz 
85; and William Smith ’73. “Sammy is not an 
Obie, but | made him stop in Oberlin and eat 
Gibson's doughnuts in Tappan Square on the 
way back from the wedding,” says Beth. Before 
the marriage, Beth converted to Judaism with 
one of the rabbis on the bet din—Ruth 
Ehrenworth Smith 85. “We're everywhere!” says 
Beth. 629 Washington St. #3, Wellesley, MA 


02482. Email: edesombr@wellesley.edu. ¢ Carla 


Poindexter earned a MPH at Columbia last 
year and then, in April, married “a gem of a man, 
Ned White,” and works at the Center for Disease 
Control in Atlanta. She still remembers with 
World 


404.486.1165. Email: carlapoin@hotmail.com. 


Jessica Goldman and husband Adam Shapiro 


welcomed Noah Mitchell August 18, 2000, join- 


affection the old Third crowd. P: 


ing big sister Hannah Rachel who came aboard 
November 8, 1997. Jessica is a law partner at the 
Seattle law firm Davis Wright Tremaine, where 
she practices media and commercial litigation. 
Email: jessicagoldman@dwt.com.* Stephanie 
Lovelady earned a PhD in comparative litera- 
ture at the University of Maryland in 1999 and 
teaches in the English department at George 
Washington University. Her partner, Beth Allen 
'88, is an information technology analyst at the 
Communications Workers of America. Their son, 
Noah Louis Lovelady-Allen, named for the dorm 
where zBeth and Stephanie met in 1985, was 


born May 3. 


vice chancellor of development and university relations at North Carolina 

A&T University. “Through that experience | developed wonderful relation- 

ships with people and learned how important human interaction is.” 
Months before their journey, the group, led by Hoard, received a 


$10,000 youth grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
perhaps foreshadowing Hoard’s career in fundraising. During his four 
years as vice chancellor for development at North Carolina Central 
University, he helped raise about 60 percent of the university's $50 mil- 
lion capital campaign. At A&T, he brokered an agreement with a develop- 
er to build a $28 million, 804-bed modern student housing facility near 
campus. He and his staff have raised $30 million in less than two years 
towards an eventual campaign of $150 million. 

Undaunted by even more work, Hoard was named CEO last June of the 


of authenticity, the Oberlin nine dressed in 
simulated slave garb and made the majority 
of their journey at night, sleeping outside in churches or barns. 

“People who escaped slavery beat the system,” Hoard told the Oberlin 
Observer in 1980. “They went ahead and made a new life for themselves. 
They were people of little resources, but they started their own towns.” 

The project was a powerful lesson dotted with angry motorists, racial 
slurs, fatigue, and sore feet. But the weary group was also met with sup- 
porters: those offering a place to sleep and a couple who provided a pot 
of homemade soup, cookies, and fruitcake. | 

Twenty years later his journey through those dusty roads remains a 
source of conversation and inspiration. “Oh yeah, somehow a reporter got 
hold of the story and did a big article when | got here in 1999,” says Hoard, 


International Civil Rights Museum in Greensboro, where he needs to raise 
$10-15 million for a proposed full-scale museum at a former Woolworth’s 
building downtown. In 1960 four A&T students sparked a national move- 
ment in the store by refusing to leave an all-white lunch counter. 

“My father (the late Rev. Walter Hoard '5/) ended up being president 
of the NAACP chapter in New York and performed similar work in 
Milwaukee and Chicago, so it’s in my blood,” Hoard says. “And I’ve been 
lucky to have a lot of leadership opportunities throughout my career. 

“| can’t accomplish these things by myself,” he adds. “I have a good 
group of people working with me. But | do pride myself on having good 
listening and fairly good people skills. | am able to provide people with 
what they want and also accomplish my objectives for my jobs.” 

—Yvonne Gay 
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Conversing with Grandmother Beloved by Critics 


inding a niche in the acting world wasn’t easy for 
Libby Skala ’89. “When | graduated, | went 
straight to New York, but after going to a few cat- 
tle call auditions for huge shows, | was miserable,” she 
says. “Even if | walked into the room knowing | had 
something to offer, | would sit in line and look at every- 
one else, thinking ‘I would cast her...she’s per- 
fect!’ Finally, | began to wonder why | was 
there.” Finding the relentless competition and 
insipid lines demoralizing, Skala headed out 
west. 
Landing in Seattle, she found herself work- 
ing as a body double on the television show 
“Northern Exposure.” Although some of her 
friends were star-struck, Skala wasn’t 
enamored with the job. Her sole task was 
walking through star Janine Turner’s move- 
ments so the technical staff could adjust 
lighting and recording equipment—while 
Turner relaxed in her trailer. 

“It was like boot camp,” says Skala. “We'd film out in the wilderness for a couple of days each 
week, and we'd be in the snow for 18 to 20 hours straight. Many of the guys on the technical staff 
were apparently not exposed to women much, so there was a lot of cat-calling and harassment.” 

Compelled by her experiences, Skala became determined to succeed as an actor on her own 
terms. With encouragement from an acting coach, she began developing a one-woman show based 
on her relationship with her grandmother, Lilia Skala. The elder Skala had led a remarkable life— 
she was Austria’s first female architect, a successful stage actor in Europe, a Nazi refugee, an 
immigrant to America, and an Oscar-nominated actor. A show based on the extraordinary matriarch 
seemed like the perfect way for Libby to forge a unique career. 

The resulting work is Li/ia!, a poignant series of monologues and imagined dialogues between 
Libby and her late grandmother. The play is unconventional: Skala plays both characters and pro- 
duces the show, the script is continually changing, and the set consists of three chairs. Since open- 
ing the play two years ago, she’s performed it nonstop in New York, Los Angeles, London, Toronto's 
Fringe Festival, and elsewhere. 

The show has become a critical (and financial) success. Reviewers have praised the raw emo- 
tion of Lilia! as well as Skala’s ability to play both characters flawlessly. Canada’s CBC Radio said, 
“Her ability to transform herself from her 90-year-old grandmother into herself as a child... .is 
absolutely magical and alchemical.” 

Of course, success has not come without frustrations. Self-producing the play means added 
stress. “One night, | did the show when there were only 12 people in the audience, and it was the 
most inspired performance,” she says. “They went so crazy that they must have called everyone they 
knew, because the next day there were people lining up out the door and sitting in the aisles. As the 
producer, | should have made an announcement thanking people for bearing with us, but instead | 
jumped right into performing. | was so tense, that by the middle of the play | wanted to scream just 
to let it out.” 

For the most part, though, Skala says carving out her own niche has been rewarding. It’s also 
brought her rave reviews from her harshest critics—her family members. “When my grandma's sis- 
ter saw it several years ago as a work in progress, she told me, ‘Honey, it’s terrible. Number one, 
you're not a star, and one-woman shows are star vehicles. And number two, nobody’s ever heard of 
Lilia Eskala.’ Recently, though, she saw the show in its developed form.” 

Her latest reaction? 

“Honey, it’s perfect.” 


—Peter Meredith '02 


Bret Battey worked for eight years in Seattle 
at the headquarters of the foster care agency, 
The Casey Family Program, most recently as 
webmaster. He completed a DMA in music 
composition this year at the University of 
Washington, focusing on works for computer- 
realized video and sound and left in the fall for 
India on a Fulbright Fellowship to develop 
computer music inspired by Hindustani melod- 
ic ornamentation. Web: BatHatMedia.com. 
Email: bbattey@u.washington.edu. * John 
Congdon _ and Lisa Whitfield missed their 


NE NS 
reunion last May because they were moving to 


the Bronx. They say that things are going well 
and that their daughter Imani “is getting really 
big!” ie 718.884.4136. Email: 
violamom2@aol.com. ® Greg King married 
Stacey Mitchell June 9 in Granville, Ohio. 
Obies in attendance included Dave Ciarlo, 
Eric Smith, Dave Ligon, Danny DeCillis, 
Jeff Becker, Stephanie Gibson, Dave 
Jarvis, Jefferson Davis ‘91, Dawn Ollila 92, 
and Jim Jones ‘77. The couple lives in 
Columbus where both are high school teach- 
ers. Email: gregthecoach@yahoo.com. * Susan 
Popi Pustilnik is an art therapist for BRC 
Human Services, providing aid to homeless 
people. She travels between New York shelters 
organizing art projects. She married William 
Karlin August 4 at a restaurant in Cold Spring, 
New York, and delighted the guests by depart- 
ing down the grass aisle with her groom on a 
red tandem bicycle. Their wedding, which also 
featured funky hats and bubbles, was featured 
in the Style Section of The New York Times on 
August 12. ® Stefani Sandow left the General 
Services Administration in September 2000 to 
join The Adrenaline Group, a software devel- 
opment and consulting firm in Washington, 
DC. Steffi says she relishes her challenging 
position as a user interface developer and con- 
tinues to bike to work and practice yoga, 
although she is still striving to attain full arm 


balance. Email: sdsandow@hotmail.com. 


Jenifer Grady is back in Cleveland pursuing an 
MBA at the Weatherhead School — of 


Management at Case Western Reserve 


University. She plans to concentrate on manage 
ment information systems. Email 


jomalyn54@hotmail.com. 
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1992 


Stefan Economou married Ruth Murray on 


June 2 in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Alumni in 
attendance were Deron Albright, Demian 
Austin (as a foam core cutout), Oliver Broudy, 
Adrian Hagman, Ravi Jain, Jason Little, 
Emily Neill, Arthur Tiersky, Myla Goldberg 
'93, Erika Sanders 95, Johnny Carrera 91, and 
Peter Homeyer '90. “It was a stellar event,” says 
Stefan, “and each guest received a complimenta- 
ry Necco Skybar.” ¢ Nohl Martin Fouroohi 


and husband Vafa welcomed with love Sofia 


Arablla Fouroohi in June. “It is delightful,” says 
Noh]. ¢ Emily Francomano spent a year in 
Spain on a Fulbright Fellowship and finished her 
PhD requirements in the fall. She is assistant 
professor at Georgetown University where she 
teaches Spanish literature. © Ruth Hardy and 
Jason Mittell moved to the Atlanta area where 
Jason is assistant professor of film and television 
studies at Georgia State University. He earned 
his PhD in communication at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison in July 2000 with a disserta- 
tion on television genres. On February 6, 2001, 
they welcomed new daughter Margreta Louise 
Hardy Mittell. Ruth has been a happy but 
fatigued full-time mother since then, and she 
plans to continue her career as a public policy 
analyst eventually. Greta’s first trip was to 
Oberlin for reunion weekend, where she nursed 
in a womb chair, slept in Noah, and met many 
interesting Obies. Address: 1904 Bramlett Ct., 
Tucker, GA 30084.P: 770.491.1281. Email: 
ruthhardy@earthlink.net or jmittell@gsu.edu. © 
Michael Millin and Amy Succup Millin ‘91 
welcomed their second son, William, on March 
27, 2001. He joins 2-year-old Craig and 8-year- 
old dog Jessie. Michael is in his final year of res- 
idency in the emergency medicine program at 
Michigan's Sparrow and Ingham hospitals, while 
Amy stays home to care for Craig and Will, pur- 
suing her interests in volunteering and taking an 


array of art classes. Email: Millin]@msn.com. 


1993 


Benjamin Fisch recently married Allyson 


Anders. The couple lives in San Francisco w here 
Benjamin is in his last year of residency in radia- 


tion oncology. © Andrew Flinders is a PhD stu- 


dent at Brown in the department of computer 
science, doing research in wireless distributed 
systems. He says he enjoys running, sailing, dat- 


ing, and chilling with friends and family. Email: 


Get the latest Oberlin news in a weekly e-mail. 


Sign up at 


aflinder@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Tara Meeden 


has been teaching in public schools for a few 


years, most recently near Jackson, Wyoming. She 
says she sees moose, bison, and the Tetons on 
the way to work—a welcome change from the 
views in Houston and Austin. She graduated 
from the University of Texas-Austin with a MEd 
last December with emphasis on multicultural 
applications to teaching science, and has been 
teaching anti-bias workshops for educators. Tara 
married her partner, Lee, in October. Address: 
PO Box 470, Red Lodge, MT 59068. Email: 
tarameed@yahoo.com. ® Miriam Sicherman 
and Michael Rose 94 were married at City Hall 
in New York August 3 and celebrated with 
friends and family the following day. Guests 
included Susan Bleyle, Heidi Brown, 
Gabrielle Gallucci, Myla Goldberg, Eli 
Greenberg, John Kearney, Margaret Noel, 
Tanya Solomon, and Debra Wexler; Adam 
Bernstein, Nathaniel Koonce, David Gassaway 
and Jason Little, all "92; Greg Travis 91; and 
Noemi Sicherman '96, Miriam's sister. Since 
earning a master’s degree at Bank Street College 
of Education, Miriam teaches second and third 
grades at a public elementary school in 
Manhattan. Mike is on the faculty of the 
Brooklyn Conservatory of Music and composes 
and performs frequently with the OMNI ensem- 
ble and Email: 


m_sicherman@yahoo.com or old3eyes@aol.com. 


other groups. 


¢ Greg Tannen is a musician in New York City. 


He says he keeps running into other Obies in 
New York and Los Angeles, including Jon 
Luongo, Mary Purdy and Stephanie Bettman, 
both 992, and David Gochfeld '91. Greg's first 
album, Roam, was released last year; he has been 
featured in Performing Songwriter Magazine and 
won awards in the John Lennon Songwriting 
Contest and the Sierra Songwriters Festival. In 
1996 he co-authored The Student's Guide to the 
Best Study Abroad Programs (Simon & Schuster). 
Greg is at work now on his next album. Email: 


oreg@ greetannen.com. 


Lynne Lamontagne Drouin is studying 


child language development in bilingual Swiss 


children. She is enrolled in the environmental 
horticultural program at San Francisco City 
College and was lay ordained at the San 
Francisco Zen Center in September. Email: 
lynnedrouin@yahoo.com. ¢ Alexandra 


(Sandra) Koelle earned a master’s degree in 


environmental studies at the University of 
Montana in 1998 and “is still happy in 
Missoula.” She works in the community gar- 
dens as an organizer, cultivating organic veg- 
etables for the local food bank and working 
with volunteers. She says she gets to drive 
manure trucks through town, a welcome 
change from her two-year tenure as editor and 
project manager at a consulting firm. Sandra 
has two new kittens and lives in a historic 
apartment next to the BN Railroad line. She 
often meets Ray Vinkey '93 for deer burgers at 
his farmhouse close by. Address: Sandra 
Koelle, 823 Wolf St. #2, Missoula, MT 59802. 
¢ Tony Markel has returned to the music 
arena and is pursuing a masters degree in 
music composition at Cleveland State. 
Highlights include a performance by the 
Cleveland Chamber Orchestra of his Concert 
Piece for Tuba and Orchestra, written for his 
best friend, J.C. Sherman. Email: tonyeompos- 
er@yahoo.com. ® Melia Amy Peters married 
Michael 


Parchment, 


June 2 in 


Glenn ‘Tourangeau 
Michigan, with several Obies 
present, including matron of honor Kathryn 
Linehan; maid of honor Kass Harstad; and 
guests David Siu 95, Ken Schneider ’89, and 
Alicia Stegink ‘87. Melia, who has lived in 
Grand Rapids for the last five years, is general 
manager for the Grand Rapids Symphony. 
After the wedding, she and David bought a 
house on three acres of land in Plainwell, 
Michigan, where they live with their two black 
Mia Sam. 


mtourangeau@ersymphony.org. ® Bill Scher 


labs, and Email: 
left San Francisco, where he has lived since 
1998, to move to Brooklyn where he joined the 
communications department of the NOW 
Legal Defense and Education Fund. He inde- 
pendently released his first CD under the 
name of John Cougarstein and performs in var- 
Manhattan clubs. Web: 


1LOUS MUSIC 


WW w.cougarstein.com 
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Notes 


Stacie Traill married John Knowles June 17 


with Jason and Matthew 94 Bribitzer-Stull 
Ruth 


Botstein, Amy Morneweck, and Scott Hale 


participating in the wedding, and 
among the guests. The couple bought their first 
home last November in the heart of Minneapolis 
and have been working hard since then to 
improve it. Stacie returned to graduate school to 
complete an MA in musicology at the University 
of Minnesota and is pursuing an MLIS degree at 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee via the 
Internet. In addition, Stacie holds down a full- 
time job at the University of Minnesota 


Libraries. 


REUNION 2001 
1996 


Stephania_ Fregosi married Josh Laison in 
June after being together since their first year at 
Oberlin. They recently moved to Ohio where 
Josh will spend a year teaching mathematics at 
Kenyon, and both were looking forward to seeing 
Jessica Smith at her September wedding. 


Email: jlaison@columbus.rr.com. 


REUNION 2001 
1997 


Shawn Charton has completed a stint as 
music director and principal keyboardist for a 


trial run of the early ’80s musical Baby. The 


Atlanta trial run incorporated new material and 


revisions before the musical returns to 
Broadway next year. Shawn is busy coaching 
and performing in Atlanta and has formed a 
piano duet team, Dualite, completing its first 
CD project. He keeps an active recital sched- 
ule and is performing at Laughing Matters, a 
comedy improvisational dinner theater. Shawn 
is negotiating a recital at Spivey Hall next sea- 


Holly 


married 


son accompanying 


McCarren. ®@ 


mezzo-soprano 
Althea Crippen 

Dominic Fleming in a small 
ceremony in the mountains 
David 


Kurtzman _ presiding over 


of Colorado with 
the ceremony and Sherri 
Wasserman and Stephen 
Weinberg '86 among the 
guests. [he Flemings are in 
Chicago this year enjoying 
the work/school life, but will be moving to the 
Northwest next Email: 


Pacific year. 


Althea@world.oberlin.edu. © Suzanne _E. 
Fatta has completed a masters degree in 
medieval history and gender studies at Harvard 
Divinity School. In addition, after holding a 
number of research assistantships in the 
Harvard Music department, she is currently a 
full-time teaching assistant for ethnomusicolo- 
gy courses. Last spring she purchased her first 
new home and, on September 18, Suzanne 


appeared on the TV game show “Jeopardy!” She 


Whatever You've Been Doing — 


answered every question correctly and won an 
all-expenses paid trip for two to Las Vegas. ® 
Rebecca Harlan and Benjamin Adams 
were married in October 2000 in Atlanta, with 
several Obie friends present, including Yvette 
Girard, Joshua 


Caroline Cohen, 


Kaye, 
Scott 


Erica Toriello, 
Rafe 


Hennessey, Chapin Benninghoff, all ‘98, and 


Sorgen, 


Kasey Melski 96. The couple has moved into 


their new home in Decatur. Address: 1441 
Deerwood Dr., Decatur, GA 30030. P: 
404.373.8848. Email: rebecca@ 


daystream.com. ® Katrina Hoffman taught 
marine science for two years on Catalina 
Island then opted to give up island life to con- 
duct biological oceanography research on a 
NOAA vessel in the equatorial Pacific. Back in 
the States, she accepted a position teaching 
high-school marine science and biology in 
Manhattan Beach, California. She says that 
when she is not teaching, she attends wed- 
dings such as the one for Ben-o Jones '98 and 
Tanya Rosen in July. “It turned out to be a 
great reunion with about 50 Obies there,” she 
says, and is looking forward to the real reunion 
in 2002. © Amelia Watkins received a grant 
from the Jacqueline Desmarais Foundation for 
Young Canadian Opera Singers. She was fur- 
ther recognized when she was chosen to com- 
pete as a finalist in both the Liederkranz 
Foundation Awards for Voice and the Joy in 


Singing Competition this year. 
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profile 


Former Camper Now Runs the Show 


by JARA KERN '01 


s a sixth-grader, Roger Schmidt was one of the youngest campers at the Sitka Fine Arts 

Camp; in fact, he remembers his teeth becoming loose from playing his trombone so much. 

“Every year | found that camp more fun and inspiring,” he says. “I felt as if the nerds were at 
last inheriting the earth, and everything was going to be beautiful. Everyone around me knew that 


art was cool.” 


Schmidt, right, works with a woodcarver and camp instructor. 


Twenty years later, Schmidt 
'92 is now directing the 26-year 
old arts camp located on an 
island in southeastern Alaska, 
where middle- and high-school- 
aged campers study visual arts, 
dance, music, theater, writing, 
and Alaskan native arts. 

Although the camp enjoyed a 
financial golden age in the 
1980s, it limped along during the 
last ten years and was cancelled 
in 1998. Schmidt, hoping to over- 
turn its reputation in the commu- 
nity as a second-rate program, 


set out to attract a high-quality student body and accomplished faculty. To this end, he has suc- 
ceeded. This past season, he says, “the camp felt as if it were the camp | attended as a kid. 
We were able to get great faculty and kids and arrange wonderful collaborative activities and 


concerts.” 


His goal is to elevate the program into one of the premier arts camps on the West Coast and 
bring to Alaskan students a first-class artistic experience they often lack due to their geographic 
isolation. “My aspiration is to create great art between faculty and students and to be part of an 
environment that students can emerge from to change the world.” 

As a child, Schmidt was inspired by people who had made their art their lives. Growing up in 
Sitka, the camp was his sole exposure to professional artists. “One year, a trombonist from the Les 
Elgart band taught here. Here, in my hometown, was someone who'd had a professional music 
career. | began to feel as if something foreign—having a career as an artist—was becoming 
accessible to me.” Schmidt headed east to Oberlin to study under Per Breving and Raymond 
Premru, graduating with degrees in performance and philosophy. 

Many of the music, art, and drama teachers in southeastern Alaska are alumni of the camp, 
Schmidt says. Among its faculty members are Oberlin alums Paul Cox '92 and Kristen Docter '92. 


Jara Kern lives in New York and is employed at JB Weissman Music Company. 


Monica Flory graduated in August w ith an MA 


in educational theatre earned at NYU. She is 
freelancing in New York as a theatre educator 
and director. Email: moflory¥@hotmail.com. * 


April Ladavac has completed her masters 


MINTER 2001-02 


degree in public health and works as a study 
Co 

manager at Westat in Rockville, Mary land. She 

left. Washington, DC, last summer to attend 


medical school at Temple University. Email: 


ladavac@owu.edu. ® Nathan Price has formed 
Bootstrap, a theater/production company that 
[he Complex on 


staged an original play al 


Hollywood's Theatre Row entitled Paradise Lost, 
a cyberpunk adaptation of Milton’s work that 
Nathan wrote at Oberlin. Bootstrap’s second pro- 
duction, Southern Rain, a collection of four one- 
act plays, was staged this fall in Culver City, 
California. Email: momentsofclarity@drunken- 


bastards.com. ¢ Sarresa Richardson spent two 


years as a full-time volunteer in Brooklyn and 
Denver and is in school now, having completed 
the Army's basic training course. She misses 
working with children, but is excited about the 
opportunities ahead. She says she still believes 
that one person can change the world and that 


she is naive enough to think that she’s the one. 


Amy Gunzenhauser is the associate segment 


producer of the second episode of “Flipped” for 
MTV Networks. She works for the head of pro- 
duction for Reality and Specials at USA 
Networks on the West Coast and says she is 
hard and staying busy. Email: 


luluS75@hotmail.com. ¢ Tiffanie J. Luckett 


completed her MA in social service administra- 


working 


tion at the University of Chicago and works in 
resource development at The Thoracic Surgery 
Foundation for Research and Education in 
Chicago. She says she passes her free time 
kvetching with other Obies and traveling the 
West Coast. Email: Tiffanie@world.oberlin.edu. 
¢ Guy Mendilow is on his way to Brazil after 
seven years in Oberlin, where has booked a tour 
in Bahia and will spend time as a student of lan- 
guage, culture, politics, and improvising. His 
new album Soar Away Home is doing well and is 
available now at just about every dot-com music 
outlet. Email: guy¥@guymendilow.com ¢ Darius 
Aaron Zelkha married Natalie Currier, gradu- 
ate of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
August 5 in Carmel Valley, California. The cou- 
ple, who graduated from the same high school in 
Palo Alto in 1995, is living in Boston. ¢ Mara 


M. Zonderman has transferred to the George 


Washington University Law School for her last 
two years of study, and says she is still obsessed 
with the First Amendment. Email: Mara_zon- 


derman@ world.oberlin.edu. & 


Corrections from past issues: 

The class note of Barbara Brewar '65 was 
incorrectly listed in the summer issue with the class 
of 1963 © The correct email address for Scott 
Barancik '87 is sbarancik@aol.com 


Losses in the 


Oberlin Family 


FACULTY 


Calvin Hernton, emeritus professor of 
African American studies, died September 31 


after a long struggle with cancer. He was a | 
Writer in Residence at Oberlin from 1970 to | 
1972, and became associate professor, and, 


later, full professor of African American stud- 


ies and creative writing, a position he held 


until his retirement in 1999. Mr. Hernton 
authored seven books in the fields of sociology, 


poetry, and fiction and lectured at colleges and 


universities throughout the world. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, Mary, and his son, Antone. 


Michael Lazare Katzev, during his four © 
years on the Oberlin College faculty, led a 
team of over 50 excavators in raising and pre- | 
serving the oldest seagoing vessel then to 
emerge from the sea. “The Kyrenia Ship,” 


which had traded in cargoes of amphorae, 


millstones, almonds, and iron ingots, yielded 


insights into the rugged lives of her captain — 


and three crew members. After leaving the 
Mediterranean in 1982, he settled in Vermont, | 
moving to the island of Southport and building | 
a house there in 1998. He died of a sudden — 
stroke at his home September 8 at age 62, sur- 


vived by his wife, a niece, and a nephew. 


1925 | 
Mildred Griffith Krueger remained in | 


Oberlin after her graduation from Oberlin 


3usiness College and was employed as book- 
keeper at Parson Dairy for 20 years before 


retiring in 1971. Mrs. Krueger held a 71-year | 


“1 
~ 


membership in the Order of Eastern Star and — 


was active in AARP. She died in hospice care 
in Lorain, Ohio, following a long illness, leav- 
ing her husband of 68 years, a daughter, five 


grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


1926 
Helen Alexander Sperry, a physics major, 
taught for a year at the University of Akron 
before moving to Long Island where she taught 
science at the Cathedral School of St. Mary 
for ten years and then at the Beard School in 
Orange, New Jersey, for 25 years. During this 


period she earned a master's degree at New 


York University. She spent a summer studying 


at Woods Hole and received a science study 
grant from the General Electric Corporation, a 
duPont Science Scholarship, and a National 
Science Foundation grant. In 1960 she took a 
course in radiological monitoring under the 
Civil Defense Training program. After retiring 
from teaching in 1969, Miss Sperry began 
traveling all over the world, to Alaska along 


the Alcan Highway, to Canada, then to | 


Europe, Australia, New Zealand, China, and 
South America. She died June 16, 2001, at 
the age of 96 in Akron, leaving several nieces 


and nephews. 


1930 
Mary Hartman LaPrade died in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, July 23, 2001, survived by a step- 
son, daughter-in-law, and two granddaughters. 


Further details were unavailable at press time. 


1932 
Antoinette Claypoole Wood earned two 
masters degrees at Arizona State University 
before becoming a journalist for the daily 
newspaper in Troy, Ohio, and a school teacher 
in Ohio, Illinois, and Arizona. She taught 
remedial reading at Bradley University in 
Hlinois and was an adjunct professor at 
Arizona State University in special education 
classes. Mrs. Wood died August 2 in Tempe, 
Arizona, leaving three daughters and a son, 


David H. Wood ’71. 


eyes) 
Clement_J. Koeferl retired to Sun City, 
Florida, in 1976 after working for 37 years as 
plant manager for Hercules, Inc. He died at 
age 90 in Florida, leaving two sons, two daugh- 
ters, 12 grandchildren, and nine great-grand- 
children. 


1934 


Mallory Warkins Bransford was, for 55 
years, chair of the organ department at Butler 


University Jordan College of Fine Arts, retiring 
in 1997. He was also music specialist for 35 
years for Indianapolis public schools. Mr. 
Bransford was a 50-year member of Zion 
Evangelical United Church of Christ where 
he was choirmaster and organist for 43 years. 
The recipient of many honors and awards, Mr. 
Bransford was listed in the International Who's 
Who in Music, and held the Caleb B. Smith 
Medal of Honor. He died at age 89 August 15, 
leaving his wife, a son, five grandchildren, and 
11 great-grandchildren. 


pe fo) 


Edward Watts Pye began his career as recre- 
ation director at the YMCAs in Cleveland and 
Chicago before becoming a teacher of Air 
Corps Cadets during World War I in Tucson 
and San Diego. He began a new career in San 
Diego where he worked until 1975 as an elec- 
tronics technician at Teledyne Ryan and the 
Teledyne Charitable Trust Fund. Mr. Pye died 
July 2, 2001, following a long, debilitating ill- 
ness, leaving his wife, Lois Warfield Pye ‘36, 
two daughters, and a son. 


1936 
Robert _J. Ailey earned a master’s of arts 
degree in industrial psychology at Case 
Western University in 1950 following service 
in World War II as a classification and assign- 
ment officer. He was personnel director of 
Reliance Electric Company from 1946 to 
1977 when he retired. Always active in 
Ashtabula County, he assisted in establishing 
the Mental Health Association, the County 
Personnel Association, and the Youth 
Development Center. In 1993 Mr. Ailey 
moved to Kendal at Oberlin where he died 
June 24, 2001, after a long illness. He leaves 
his wife, son John S. Ailey 55, a daughter, a 
stepson, two stepdaughters, four grandchil- 
dren, and four step-grandchildren. He was 
preceded in death by his first wife, Jane 
Adriance Ailey '36, in 1981. 


Ruth Dart Smith was born in Zimbabwe 
where her father was an industrial missionary. 
In 1927 she was sent to the United States for 
schooling and after Oberlin and additional 
studies at the University of Chicago was 


employed as a_ social worker in North 
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Carolina. She married a forester in 1938, and 
the couple lived in Madison, Wisconsin, and 
later, Berkeley, California, where they joined 
and became active in the Berkeley Friends 
Meeting. Their home became a favorite center 
for Quaker and other social meetings. When 
their children were small, Mrs. Smith taught 
in the local nursery schools for ten years. The 
Smiths divided their time between Hawaii and 
Berkeley from 1972 until 1992, when they 
moved to a retirement community in Paloma, 
California. Mrs. Smith died there of cancer 
June 10, 2001, leaving her husband, a son, 
two brothers, and a granddaughter. Her broth- 


er, Francis Dart 37, predeceased her. 


Th 


Margery Aber held degrees in music from 
the Conservatory and Columbia, and, after 
teaching music for 30 years in the Detroit 
public school system, was the first among 
American string teachers to visit Matsumoto, 
Japan, to study with Shinichi Suzuki. An early 
pioneer of the Suzuki method for teaching 
music in the United States, she founded the 
Suzuki program at the University of Wisconsin 
at Stevens Point to help children attain a high 
level of musicianship. Today there are more 
than 70 institutes modeled after the program 
she developed, and the original Steven Point 
program now attracts several thousands of par- 
ticipants each year from all parts of the globe. 
Miss Aber set up the first Suzuki program in 
Europe at an institute in Belgium, and in 1983 
toured the program to mainland China. She 
celebrated her 85th birthday performing a 
recital joined by fellow musicians, and in 
August released a book, Hip Hip Hooray, a 
memoir of her years with the program (see 
“Bookshelf”). She died September 16, leaving 
her sister, Jean Aber Murphy '73, two nieces, 
two nephews, and her friend Pat D’Ercole of 


Stevens Point. 


Ronald Dershem Rogers was an analytical 
chemist at several major industrial firms in 
Cleveland until World War I] when he spent 
four years in the Chemical Warfare Service 
attached to the Air Force. Resuming his career 
in Cleveland in 1945, he spent several years 
with the Harshaw Chemical Company as ana- 
lytical section manager. He moved to a retire- 
ment community in Sebring, Ohio, in late 
1994 where he enjoyed singing in the 


Copeland Chorale and a local church choir. 


WINTER 2A OD. 1 = 0 2 


Mr. Rogers died May 11, 2001 in Medina, 
Ohio, preceded in death by his sister, Miriam 
E. Rogers Sarah K. 


, and a cousin, 


a 
S/ 
Humphrey '33. 


Roger G. Hamilton was editor of The 


Oberlin Review at Oberlin, initiating his life- 


long career in journalism. After military serv- 
ice as an Air Force navigator in the Air 
Transport Command in South America, 
Africa, India, and Europe during World War 
Il, Mr. Hamilton was awarded the European 
Theater Ribbon with two Bronze Stars. He 
was co-publisher of the Becker County Record 
newspaper from 1946 to 1961 in Detroit 
Lakes, Minnesota, when he enrolled at the 
University of Minnesota for a master’s degree 
in American studies. Subsequently he moved 
his family to Moorhead where he was director 
State 


University. There he founded the mass com- 


of public relations at Minnesota 
munications department, one of the largest 
and most successful programs at the universi- 
ty, which he nurtured from its inception, and 
where he repeatedly emphasized to his stu- 
dents the importance of critical thinking. He 
retired as professor emeritus in 1981. Mr. 
Hamilton died August 8 at a care center in 
Fargo at 86 years of age, leaving his wife, a sis- 
ter, four sons, five grandchildren, and two 


great-grandchildren. 


1938 


George Henry Robinson spent 55 years in a 


career dedicated to civil rights and minority 
enterprise development, including 31 years of 
public service in the federal government. In 
1974 he Small 


Administration as head of the Office of Equal 


joined — the Business 


Employment Opportunity and Civil Rights 


Compliance, coordinating the functions of up 


to six full-time staff employees with those of 


other major departments and agencies. Mr. 


Robinson worked with the Wright 


Aeronautical Corporation where, as director of 


minority employment, he spearheaded the orga- 
nization’s integration efforts which resulted in 
the hiring of 8,000 minority workers in supervi- 
sory, technical, skilled, and unskilled positions. 
He died February 18, 2001, leaving three 


daughters, including Bonnie B. Robinson ‘74. 


I94I 
Elizabeth Anne Warner Stiles and Hubert 


Ed Stiles, both ‘41, were married at First 


Church in Oberlin in April 1942 and, over the 


years raised their four children in Falls 


Church, Virginia, and Laurel, Maryland. Mrs. 
Stiles earned an MA degree in education at 
She 


taught reading to adults and children and was 


Columbia Teachers College in 1957. 


an elementary school teacher before she and 
her husband retired to Glendale Springs, 
North Carolina, in 1977. She designed and 
built several houses in which her family lived 
and was an avid gardener. She loved informal 
singing, Girl Scouting and camping, lapidary, 
silver, and wood jewelry making, sewing, and 
woodworking. The Stiles, devoted to Oberlin, 
were co-presidents of the Class of 1941 from 
1981 to 1986. She died peacefully at Kendal at 
Oberlin September 20, leaving her children, 
William Bruce Stiles ‘66, Judith Anne Stiles 
Cook '71, Joan Elizabeth Stiles Bell '74, and 
Edmund Warner Stiles ‘68. She also leaves 
four grandchildren, including Kaelyn Elizabeth 
Stiles '71, Kristen Elizabeth Bell '01, and Peter 
Jonathan Bell '04. Mr. Stiles preceded her in 
death in 1988. 


I942 
Otta Mae Christy Peterson supervised 
music teachers in Cleveland, founded an All- 
City Junior High Chorus, and served on the 
graduate faculty of the music department at 
Cleveland State University during her long 
Mrs. 
Peterson taught at Florida Normal College and 


career in music and administration. 
later joined the faculty at Brownell Junior High 
School. Her master’s degree was from Western 
Reserve University, and she did additional 
graduate work there before teaching at Central 
Junior High School and John Addams High 
School, eventually becoming an administrator 
over 26 music teachers. Mrs. Peterson enjoyed 
leading workshops and performing in an opera 
at Ohio State music conventions. She lived in 
Cleveland with her first husband, a pharma- 
cist, but after his death and a second marriage 
to Joseph Eugene Peterson ‘51, a minister at a 
Baptist church in Jennings, Louisiana, she 
returned to her native state. She died July 25, 
2001, in Jennings at age 81, leaving her hus- 


band and a daughter. 


1943 


Elmer Chester Schwertman earned 


MA 


and PhD degrees at Columbia and did addi- 


tional work at Cornell University before 


becoming professor of history at St. Augustine 


Ji 
We 


College. Mr. Schwertman died May 12, 2001. 


Further details were unavailable at press time. 


Eleanor Cady Weber was born in Tsinan, 
China, the daughter of Lyman V. and Muriel 
Poor Cady, both ’16. She married Donald 
Weber '43, had four children, and, after years 
of the Brownies, Cub Scouts, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, PTA, alumni and church activities, 
and being a room mother, she earned a mas- 
Lo 71) at 


Northeastern University. After teaching  pri- 


ters degree in education in 
mary grades in the Chicago public school sys- 
tem, she retired to help care for her husband's 
parents for the next seven years. She was 
proud of her volunteer services to Northwest 
Community Hospital in Arlington Heights, 
Illinois, which included presidency of the hos- 
pital foundation board. Mrs. Weber died 
December 12, 2000, of pancreatic cancer, sur- 
vived by her husband of 57 years; a daughter, 
Sheila Weber Aszling '66; three sons, includ- 
ing Don Weber '70; seven grandchildren; two 
brothers including Bill Cady °30; and a sister. 
Another sister, Harriet Cade '42, died in 1964. 
Mrs. Weber's grandson, Richard Aszling, 
entered Oberlin last fall. 


1946 
Frank Charles Simpson was a Navy veteran 
of World War II where he served as a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, aboard the USS New 
York. A graduate of the General Electric 
School of Management, he was vice president 
of Roblin Steel for 20 years, retiring from that 
position in 1988 and subsequently associating 
himself with several firms in the Buffalo area, 
most recently Plywood Plastics of Buffalo. He 
died at age 76 on May 22, 2001, after a long 
illness, leaving his wife, two sons, including 
David Simpson '71, a daughter, and three 
grandchildren. Several members of the two 
preceding generations of Mr. Simpson’s family 


were also Oberlin graduates. 


1947 
James W. Arnold was a Presbyterian minister 
at numerous churches in Colorado, Oxnard, 
Arcadia, and Cathedral City, and a youth advi- 
sor for the Synod of California. Before arriving 
at Oberlin for a bachelor of divinity degree 
from the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
he had earned a BA at Wheaton College in 
1944 and attended Princeton Seminary for two 


years. He later earned a master of divinity 


degree at the Vanderbilt University School of 
Divinit, and a master’s degree in English litera- 
ture at the University of Redlands. Mr. Arnold 
was an assistant professor in the English 
department and Learning Center at San 
Bernardino Valley College before he retired in 
1981. He Redlands, 


California, on August 19 at age 85, leaving his 


died at his home in 


wife, a son, a daughter, and two grandchildren. 


1948 
Alice Steer Wilson grew up on a dairy farm 
in North Lima, Ohio, daughter of James and 
Margery Wells Steer, both Class of '23. She 
Harold 
Wilson “44, when they shared a ride home 
from Oberlin, and they married in 1949. They 


started their family in Moorestown, New 


met her husband-to-be, Frederick 


Jersey, and Mrs. Wilson had four children by 
the time she was 30. In 1966 she enrolled in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
launched what would become a lifetime 
career as a painter. [he Wilsons owned a sum- 
mer cottage on Cape May where Mrs. Wilson 
worked to preserve the historic structures that 
distinguish the town, and, in the 1960s, began 
painting the landmark buildings. Her Cape 
May note cards featuring four of her paintings 
have sold more than one million copies. Mrs. 
Wilson died July 22, 2001, leaving her hus- 
band, son James F. Wilson '77, three daugh- 


ters, a brother, and 11 grandchildren. 


1950 
William D. Dalgety, a survivor of World War 
Il and a physics major at Oberlin, spent nearly 
40 years in the steel business before retiring to 
read, travel, and to hone delivery of his vast 
collection of jokes. He died of cancer in March 
2000, leaving his wife, Gloria Clay Dalgety ‘49, 


two children, and two grandchildren. 


Lyle Francis Perusse earned an MA degree 


at Harvard in 1951 in architectural history and 


a bachelor of library science degree at the 
University of California Berkeley the following 
year. He served with the U.S. Naval reserves 
for three years in the Pacific Theater 
Operations from 1942 to 1945 before attend- 
ing college. Mr. Perusse was a librarian and 
freelance writer in Corona, California, and 
enjoyed water sports and gardening in his 
spare time. After retirement he concentrated 
on foreign travel and perfecting his skills in 


color photography. Mr. Perusse was listed in 


the 1994 Whos Who in the West and once 
wrote to the College, “Oberlin is the best thing 
that ever happened to me!” He died May 4, 


2001, in Corona. 


Albert Charles Stillson worked as national 
defense analyst at the Library of Congress in 
the late 1950s after earning MA and PhD 
degrees at Columbia and then spent four years 
as assistant professor of political science at 
Montana State University and Wake Forest 
College. For the rest of his career he was back 
in Washington, DC, first as national defense 
historian in the Office of Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
then the arms control section at the Library of 
Congress. For the next four years he was an 
analytical specialist in National Defense until 
an early retirement in 1971 due to multiple 
sclerosis. He died February 20, 2001, in 
Martinsburg, West Virginia. His wife and a 
daughter preceded him in death. 


1952 
Edward Franklin Jukes was a physician who 
practiced internal medicine at the Green 
Clinic in Haines City, Florida, for 37 years 
until 1995. For two years following his gradu- 
ation from Case Western Reserve Medical 
School in 1956, he served in the Navy as a 
lieutenant before moving to Florida with his 
wife, Jane Chalmers Jukes ‘52. Mr. Jukes was 
also the first chief of staff of Heart at Florida 
Hospital. He died September | of heart failure 
at age 70, leaving a son, daughter, sister, and 


two grandchildren. 


1960 
Robert Tegeler Clark attended New York 
University Law School as a Root- Tilden schol- 
ar for one semester, leaving to enroll in the 
U.S. Navy in 1961. He graduated from the 
Navys Officer Cadet School in 1963 and 
served as executive officer on active duty until 
1967. Iwo years later he graduated with a law 
degree from Stanford University and practiced 
New 
Hampshire, and Denver, Colorado, until 
1994. 


December 25, 2000, in Lacey, Washington, 


employment law in Concord, 


Mr. Clark, who was divorced, died 


survived by his daughter, mother, and sister, 
Dorothy Clark Esseks '56. 


1961 


Elizabeth Garrahan Dorff 


Albuquerque the year after graduating from 


settled in 
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Oberlin, and resided there, off an on, for the 
rest of her life. In 1966 she married Mark 
Dorff, a United Methodist minister, and 
together they served congregations in New 
Mexico and Texas. In the last two years of her 
life, even as her health became more fragile, 
her passion was building a retreat cabin in the 
Sandias. Mrs. Dorff died August 16 at age 61 
after losing her battle with cancer, leaving her 


husband, a daughter, and two sons. 


Hiromoto Seki was ambassador of Japan to 
Italy from 1997 to June 2000 before returning 
to Japan as advisor to Sumitomo Insurance 
Company in Tokyo. His long career in public 
service includes his service as consul-general 
of Japan in Los Angeles in the late 1980s and 
then director-general for Latin American and 
Caribbean Affairs of the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry in the early 1990s. For the next three 
years he was in New York City as consul-gen- 
eral of Japan before his return to Tokyo. At 
Oberlin Mr. Seki majored in government and 
was a member of the Spanish Club. His first 
BA degree was earned at the University of 
Tokyo. Those who knew Ambassador Seki well 
have commented that he was always the most 
animated person in any group. He died sud- 


denly of heart failure in September at age 65. 


1964 
Corrine Mazzucchi was an accomplished 
pianist who changed careers to become a cer- 
tified public accountant. She studied piano at 
the Conservatory and at the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg before moving to Atlanta in 1972. 
She built her career as a piano teacher at 
Emory and Mercer universities and Agnes 
Scott College and was a rehearsal pianist for 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. She faced 
obstacles in her drive to be perfect in piano 
performances, her husband said, and entered 
Oglethorpe University to study how to become 
a CPA. She was vice president of Aon 
Consulting firm, in charge of the companys 
implementation of a worldwide accounting sys- 
tem, contending that music and math used the 
same kinds of skills. Recently, after 18 years 
away from the piano, she had renewed her inter- 
est in playing. Mrs. Mazzucchi died of breast 
cancer September 3 in Atlanta, leaving her hus- 


band, two daughters, and a granddaughter. 


1969 


Barbara Greer Williams was a teachers 
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aide in Title | programs at Baltz Elementary 
School in Delaware and treasurer of the Oak 
Hill Civic Association. She died September 12 
at age 53 of lung cancer, leaving her husband, 
Jon M. Williams 69, mother Betty Randle 
Greer '41, a son, and a sister. Her late father, 


Robert Greer, graduated in 1941. 


1976 
Matthews McGuire, fluent in 


French, earned an MBA degree at George 


james 


Washington University before beginning a 22- 
year career with Andersen Consulting in New 
York during the late 1970s. Eventually he 
worked in Sydney, Australia, and Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia, before returning to the 
U.S. in 1995 to accept a position at the com- 
panys training center in St. Charles and to 
teach a course at Loyola University. Mr. 
McGuire loved basketball and played on the 
varsity team at during his Oberlin years; he 
was also a Harley-Davidson enthusiast and an 
ardent golfer. He died June 18, 2001, at age 48 
of injuries sustained in an automobile acci- 
dent in New Haven, Vermont, where he was 
visiting a friend. He leaves a daughter, two sis- 


ters, and several nieces and nephews. 


1987 
Thomas C. Andrews died July 18, 2001, in 
London after a valiant but unsuccessful battle 
with thrombotic thrombocytopenic purpura 
(TTP), a rare but deadly blood disease. He had 
been living in Athens, Greece, to be near his 
fiancée (their wedding was to be July 12) but 
he became ill in June and lapsed into a coma 
from which he never recovered. He was 
rushed to London for plasma exchange treat- 
ment, but hematologists were unable to save 
him. Mr. Andrews, who worked with Field 
publications during his time at Oberlin, wrote 
a book of poetry entitled The Brothers Country 
after his brother John died of kidney failure in 


1980 at age 23. Their parents survive him. 


2003 


Emma_ Howell, who spoke fluent Spanish 


and Portuguese and was comfortable in French 
and Russian, was a double major in creative 
writing and comparative literature. Ms. Howell 


died in a swimming accident in June, just 


before returning home after a semester of 


study at Federal University in Salvador de 
Bahia, Brazil. She is survived by her parents 


and an uncle, Daniel Dinsmoor II, 67. 


GARY SCHWARTZ ’62 
Law Professor, Scholar 


L{¢ 0 his students, he was boyish, endear- 
ing, encyclopedic, and brilliant,” said 
Jonathan D. Varat, dean of the UCLA 
School of Law School. Gary Schwartz, a UCLA law 
professor for 30 years, 
was a nationally rec- 
ognized scholar of 
personal injury cases 
and other forms of 
tort whose commen- 
tary on trend-setting 
Cases was sought by 
the news media. He 
died of a brain tumor 
July 31, 2001, at his Los Angeles home at age 61. 

Widely respected for his for his expertise, Mr. 
Schwartz was a consultant to several private and 
governmental groups, including the Rand Corp. 
Institute for Civil Justice, the Committee for 
Economic Development, the California Legislature 
Joint Committee on Tort Liability, the Association 
of Bay Area Governments, the California Citizens 
Commission on Tort Reform, and the Los Angeles 
Neighborhood Legal Services Society. He was able 
to explain law in down-to-earth terms and once 
explained the legal definition of “nuisance” to a 
Los Angeles Times reporter inquiring about a suit 
over neighbors’ smoking, as “loosey-goosey,” 
meaning it can expand to cover almost any situa- 
tion where an annoying activity interferes with a 
neighbor's use of property. 

He made clear for laymen complex legal 
issues in Cases involving cigarette smoking, auto 
manufacturers’ liability for car crashes, and 
other torts. Although noted for his high level of 
scholarship, Mr. Schwartz loved faculty tennis 
games, faculty-student softball games, theater, 
opera, books, fine arts photography, and good 
food. A Clevelander by birth, he was deeply loyal 
to the Cleveland Indians, but nevertheless always 
bought season tickets to the Los Angeles Dodger 
games. 

After Oberlin, Mr. Schwartz attended Cornell 
University and earned his law degree at Harvard, 
working first for the U.S. Department of 
Transportation and Neighborhood Legal Services 
in Washington before teaching at UCLA. 

He is survived by his mother and a brother, 
Ken Schwartz '67. 


“The Last Word 


by Stephen Zunes ’79 


Have We Abandoned Our Values? 


It is the desertion of our country’s values that made the horrific attacks of September 11 possible. 


s a student activist in the late 1970s and well beyond, | found it easy to 
take an absolutist stance against U.S. military intervention on both 
pacifist and anti-imperialist grounds. Every U.S. military intervention 
in my lifetime had been easy to oppose as illegal, immoral, and/or unneces- 


and still do—that we were on the wrong side. 


sary. Sometimes | believed 
and still do—that the U.S. did not 


Even when we were not, | believed 
seriously strive for non-military solutions before dropping bombs. 
Taking such principled positions was possible in part 
because I had never seen the U.S. directly attacked. That 
all changed on September | 1. For the first time I began to 
believe that limited paramilitary operations—preferably in 
conjunction with the international community—amight be 
necessary to break up these dangerous terrorist cells. 

The level and nature of the U.S. military response, 
however, went well beyond what could be considered jus- 
tified. The use of military force for self-defense is 
legitimate under international law. Using military force 
for retaliation is not. Destroying the limited government 
resources in Afghanistan, therefore, seems more an act of 
vengeance than self-defense. The real enemy is Osama 
bin Laden’s al-Qaida, the decentralized network of 
underground terrorist cells that do not have much in the 
way of tangible targets that can be struck. 

To break up these cells and bring the terrorists to justice, the United 
States needs the cooperation of intelligence services and police agencies in 
a number of Muslim countries. Given the widespread perception that the 
attacks have been excessive and innocent lives have been lost, it has 
become more difficult politically for these regimes to provide the United 
States with the level of help needed. 

If there is any logic to bin Laden’s madness, it was his hope that the 
United States would overreact militarily, resulting in an anti-American 
backlash in the region that would play right into his hands. 

To win the war against terrorism, we need to re-evaluate our definition 
of security. The more the U.S. has militarized the Middle East, the less 
secure we have become. The sophisticated weaponry, the brave fighting 
men and women, and the talented military leadership we may possess will 
not stop terrorism as long as our policies cause millions of people to hate us. 

I respectfully disagree with President Bush when he says the United 
States has become a target because we are a “beacon of freedom.” While 
we deserve to be proud of our democratic institutions and our cherished 
freedoms at home, our policy in the Middle East has tended not to promote 
freedom, but rather support authoritarian governments, occupation armies, 
and further militarization of an already overly militarized region. 

Like many Americans, | was deeply offended to see scenes on television 
of Palestinians celebrating the September 11 attacks. Though they repre- 
sented only a small minority, | don’t think these West Bank residents were 
alone in the Third World in feeling a perverse sense of satisfaction: “Finally, 
the United States knows what it is like to lose thousands of civilians in an 


act of political violence.” This is not new to the Palestinians or to the peo- 
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ple of Vietnam, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Angola, East Timor, Iraq, and 
Lebanon who know the feeling all too well, in no small part due to the poli- 
cies of the United States. 

Indeed, watching the heart-wrenching scenes of anguished New Yorkers 
holding up pictures of their missing loved ones reminded me of what I wit- 
nessed in Latin America during the 1970s and ’80s. There, too, relatives of 
los desaparecidos or “the disappeared” who were victims of regimes backed 
by our government gathered in public places with pictures 
of their family and friends. 

Whatever the transgressions of U.S. foreign policy in 
the Middle East and elsewhere, they can never justify acts 
of terrorism. There is nothing karmic about what hap- 
pened on September 11. No country deserves to have 
thousands of innocent people slaughtered. Yet we must 
recognize why some extremists might resort to such 
heinous acts if we have any hope of stopping them. 

There are those who argue that bin Laden’s political 
agenda should not be taken any more seriously than that 
of Timothy McVeigh, Charles Manson, or any mass mur- 
derer. Indeed, anyone who would sacrifice thousands of 
innocent lives is clearly a psychopath and is unlikely to be 
reasoned with or appeased through negotiations. 

An important distinction should be made, however. 
‘Terrorist groups whose grievances have little political appeal—such as the 
far-left and far-right groups that arise periodically in Europe and elsewhere— 
can be suppressed. By contrast, terrorist groups whose agendas reflect those 
of oppressed populations—such as Palestinian Arabs, Sri Lankan Tamils, or 


Northern Ireland Catholics—are more difficult to control. 


Bin Laden and his network may be more like the latter, but on a global 
scale. Even the tiny percentage who support bin Laden's methods will be 
enough to maintain a terrorist network as long as his grievances resonate 
with the majority. Even if we succeed in destroying the al-Qaida network, 
new terrorists will take its place unless we take a hard look at what gives rise 
to these fanatics. The concerns bin Laden has raised in his manifestoes— 
the opposition to U.S. support of the Israeli occupation, the ongoing U.S. 
military presence in the Gulf, the humanitarian impact of the U.S.-led 
sanctions against Iraq, the U.S. support for Arab dictatorships, and the neo- 
liberal economic model being pushed by the U.S. upon Middle Eastern 


states 


resonate deeply throughout the region, even among moderates. 

If the United States supported a policy based on human rights, interna- 
tional law, and sustainable development rather than arms transfers, air 
strikes, and punitive sanctions, it would not only be more consistent with 
our principles, it would also make us a lot safer. It is not our country’s val- 
ues, but the abandonment of our values, which made the horrific attacks of 


September 1] possible. 


Stephen Zunes is an associate professor of politics and chair of the Peace and 
Justice Studies Program at the University of San Francisco. He is a senior pol- 


icy analyst and Middle East editor for the Foreign Policy in Focus Project. 
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C ( ) tL says Amy Muzilla ’86 describing why she and her three Oberlin-graduate brothers 
contribute to The Oberlin Fund. Her brothers, Mark ’83, Kevin ’84, and Jon ’88 


agree that the paths they have taken in life were influenced by the academic and 


Fr i, artistic excellence they encountered in Oberlin’s classrooms and outside of them. 


“WA ve loze “Oberlin ae a difference in our el say = — ee = ae ere a 
make a difference for other Oberlin students.” Please join them in making a gift 


/, ro. 4 pbs to The Oberlin Fund this year. 
J, 


You can make a dufifierence for Oberlin 
students wtth your gut to The Oberlin Fund. 


For more information or to make a gift, visit our 


web site at www.oberlin.edu oberlinfund or contact: 


The Oberlin Fund 


39sworth Hall 203 


50 W. Lorain St 


'THE Oberlin, OH 14074 
OBERLIN Phone: (800) 693 3167 


FUND E-mail oberlin.fund(@oberlin.edu 


Court of Dreams / photo by Al Fuchs 
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Cleveland’s Gund Arena, home 
to the Cleveland Cavaliers and 
the WNBA’s Cleveland Rockers, 
hosted Oberlin’s women’s basket- 
ball team November 6 in a 
scrimmage against Malone 
College. The Yeowomen, who 
defeated Malone 68-62, played at 


the arena through the Cavaliers 


“Court of Dreams” program. 


